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CURRENT COMMENT. 


As we read the current discussion of the proposed bonus 
for the soldiers, we are gratified to observe how much 
better things are now than they used to be. Heretofore, 
the politician has always had a fair margin of economic 
security within which to operate. He could pillage the 
present and mortgage the future, and still retain a reason- 
ably comfortable security, knowing that he would en- 
counter little worse than inarticulate dissatisfaction. Now, 
however, this margin has narrowed until his operations 
bear the character of a tight-rope performance. For 
example, if the bonus is not granted there will be trouble 
with the soldier vote. But the bonus can not be granted 
without finding some source of revenue from which to 
pay it; and no such source-is available. Industry will not 
stand any more taxation, and the attempt to levy any more 
upon it will lose more votes, probably, than the soldiers 
can muster if the bonus is withheld. Privilege, of course. 
can not be taxed at all. Additional taxes on tobacco, 
gasolene and other luxuries are sure to arouse enough 
resentment to make a formidable showing at the polls— 
and there you are! 


Our notion is that the Republican side of the Congress 
will lose a little of its too, too solid flesh this autumn, and 
that the Democratic side will put on a pound or two. This 
in itself is futile enough, but there is a great advantage in 
the quickness of the change. There is no point to a leap 
from the Republican frying-pan into the Democratic fire; 
but if the voters leap from one to the other and back again 
several times in quick succession, they will acquire more 
political education in the process than they could get in 
any other way. Reason, unfortunately, plays'a very small 
part in practical political education, but experience plays 
a large one; and the time is propitious, we must say, for 
the development of an exceedingly well educated elec- 
torate. With taxes where they are, business where it is, 
and where it is likely to remain for some time to come, 
with a huge deal of money to be found for the retirement 
of bonds, with foreign trade at a standstill and nothing 
being done to advance it, with unemployment swelling the 
proletariat to an unwieldly size—under such conditions, 
politicians find that time, which is an indispensable ele- 
ment in the proper working of their little game, is against 
them. If these conditions keep up long enough, as they 
bid fair to do, and the public jumps from one party to the 
other often enough, the country will be in a way to possess 
a considerable political intelligence. 


| know. 


WE now have the King of England’s word for it that the 
treaty-arrangements proposed in Washington supersede 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and we suppose that he must 
Certain correspondents, notably Mr. Nevinson of 
the Manchester Guardian appear persuaded that this, com- 
bined with the agreement upon a capital-ship ratio, pretty 
effectively does away with the chance of war with Great 
Britain. We confess that we can not see this. We studied 
the transactions at Washington carefully, and we can not 
see where a single potential cause of war has been elim- 
inated. Great Britain and Japan certainly have every- 
thing set to freeze’ the trade of the United States out of 
the Eastern market, and unless interfered with by develop- 
ments in Russia and Germany, they will do it in short 
order. The other contributing causes of war were also 
left undisturbed by the Washington conference. As for 
the naval agreement, it is, as we have often said, sheer 
humbug. The practice of war has undergone a radical 
change. The next war, if there be one, will show mighty 
little of the old style of warfare. It will be directed not 
against enemy armies and navies, but against enemy com- 
merce and civilian populations. The battleship is obsolete 
now, and in ten years it will be rusting in the bone-yard 
with the side-wheeler. 


Ir the Government of the United States were really seri- 
ous about wishing to reduce the chances of war to a negli- 
gible minimum, we see no reason why the thing might 
not have been done through the processes of refunding 
the European war-debt. Suppose our Government agreed 
to refund, say, a billion of this debt, without interest, 
payable in one year or two years, and the remaining nine 
or ten billion, or whatever it is, at a low rate of interest 
for twenty-five years or even fifty years, payable in oil; 
and that meanwhile the debtor Governments should hypo- 
thecate with us all the stock in the oil-producing interests 
that are held by these Governments themselves or by their 
citizens. We do not advocate this and do not wish to see 
it done, because we have not sufficient confidence in either 
the intelligence or the integrity of our Government to be- 
lieve that it would make a good use of the unlimited power 
that it would acquire in this way. In fact, we are sure 
that it would make an extremely bad and unscrupulous use 
of it. Nevertheless, for the benefit of those who do not 
share our distrust, we mention this method of insurance 
against war, which strikes us as one which really insures. 
To get rid of war, there is but the option between abolish- 
ing the causes of war and monopolizing the means of 
fighting. This Government has no idea whatever of doing 
the former; hence, if it does not do the latter, it has 
accomplished nothing in behalf of lasting peace. 


In Europe, the spring plowing is well under way, and a 
considerable acreage has already been seeded down with 
dragon’s teeth. Perhaps because of the special fertility 
of the field, a commission appointed by the League of 
Nations has been put in charge of the work in Upper 
Silesia. Our readers may remember that an “advisory 
plebiscite” was held in this district, about a year ago. 
Sixty-five per cent of the population of German Silesia, 
which includes the plebiscite-area, is Polish, and yet a 
majority of the voters had the bad taste to cast their 
ballots for Germany. However, the plebiscite was simply 
“advisory”; and in case one desires to discover what signi- 
ficance the Powers attach to advice of this kind, one has 
only to glance at certain figures just published by the 
Polish Bureau of Information in New York City. 
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Tue partition of Upper Silesia has not yet been com- 
pleted, but according to the Bureau’s preliminary report, 
Poland has obtained, in this region, twenty-five of the 
twenty-eight iron-mines, twenty-six of the twenty-nine 
zinc-mines, and forty-nine of the sixty-seven coal-mines. 
These little acquisitions carry to the Polish side of the 
frontier more than two-thirds of the Silesian coal-output, 
with zinc in about the same ‘proportion. If this really 
told the story of what has happened, we should wish the 
Poles a happy new year, and let it go at that. A shift of 
frontiers would mean nothing to us, if these frontiers 
had only a sentimental significance. The real trouble in 
Silesia is not due to the revision of political geography; 
it arises out of conditions which make the Polish-German 
frontier, wherever it may be, not an imaginary line on 
the map, but an economic barrier on the face of the earth. 
On one side of this barrier, a small number of Poles, 
on the other side, a few Germans, enjoy special privileges. 
These privilegees have an interest in the position of the 
frontier which is more than patriotic; they know what 
they want, and how to get it; and the sentimentalists who 
fight the wars and revise the maps are their willing and 
humble servants. 


Ir Mr. Thomas W. Lamont ever tires of the banking- 
business, he can easily consolidate the reputation as a 
humorist which, unless the newspapers libelled him scan- 
dalously, he established the other day in some remarks 
about China. The Chinese, he thinks, have the character 
and capacity to become a progressive modern nation, but 
they are retarded by their devotion to ancestor-worship. 
He remarks that “the practice of ancestor-worship, as it 
is carried on to-day, must change if China is to come into 
its own,” and he puts the cap-sheaf on by quoting a cer- 
tain “far-sighted Chinese’ who thought that the prospect 
of making a great and prosperous nation of China “lay 
in the substitution of Christianity for Confucianism.” We 
read this little effort to some visitors in our office, and they 
lay down on the floor in order to laugh in an appropriately 
whole-hearted way, but one of them died, which was an 
annoying thing for us and made us feel that Mr. Lamont 
was, in a way, acquiring fame at our expense. Still, no 
doubt, we were accessory, so we can not complain. The 
incident caused us some misgivings about publishing this 
item, but we finally decided that the public must take its 
chances. 


IF we are sometimes a bit sour in our comment on the 
doings of the diplomats, it is not because we were born 
to misanthropy; we have had a certain measure of it 
thrust upon us. For instance, from the day of this paper’s 
beginning, we have predicted that the stolen goods which 
Japan lifted from Germany, would not be given back to 
China, but sold back to her, if they were ever returned 
at all; and now behold, the Shantung agreement, recently 
published with so much acclaim at Washington, provides 
that China shall reimburse Japan for the Tsing-tao-Tsin- 
aufu railway, to the tune of 53,406,141 gold marks, plus 
certain other amounts to be computed hereafter. Again, 
when we heard that Mr. Hughes was bringing pressure to 
bear on Peking and Tokio, in the interest of an early 
settlement of the Shantung affair, we said the chances 
were good that the new international consortium was 
scheduled to finance the purchase of the railway by 
China. If this guess was worth anything a month ago, 
it is worth a lot more now, for where, if not from Mr. 
Morgan and his fellows, is China to get the money to 
redeem the treasury-notes which she must issue to Japan? 


Nor is this the most interesting of the possibilities that 
now lie before us; Article VI and Annex VII of the agree- 
ment provide specifically that if the undeveloped railway- 
concessions which Japan held in the Shantung region are 
not worked by Chinese capital (and what are the chances 
that they will be?), they shall be “thrown open for the 
common activity of the new international financial group, 
on terms to be arranged between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the said group.” Thus the Sino-Japanese nego- 
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tiations, so carefully fostered by the American Govern- 
ment, have been utilized by that Government for the pur- 
pose of opening the concession-game in China to the 
American bankers who dominate the new consortium. In 
his handling of this affair, Mr. Hughes has proved himself 
a diplomat; and when we have said that, we have said all 
that we can say, in public print, about the entrepreneur 
and the enterprise. 


PropaBLy the worst feature of imperialism is its effect 
upon the imperialists. This country’s imperialistic ven- 
tures are as yet too young for its citizens to have devel- 
oped to the full the psychology of a “dominant people,” 
although we are doing our decent best in this respect. But 
it is when one comes in contact with a British imperial- 
ist, even of the milder type, that one realizes what utter 
demoralization results from long practice in doing people 
for their own good. We have been led to these dismal 
reflections by listening recently to a defence of British 
rule in India, made by a mild imperialist, a sincere and 
honest and humane man who, nevertheless, warmly de- 
fended the British government of that unfortunate land 
and declared that British withdrawal from Indian affairs 
would be a calamity. His reasons for this view were 
that British government was much better for the Indians 
than native rule could possibly be, because it not only 
protected them from one another, but also from invasion 
by Japan, which would inevitably follow the withdrawal 
of British troops. 


SoMEHOw, all this would have sounded much more con- 
vincing to us if we had not had in the back of our mind, 
all the while our friend was speaking, the knowledge that 
British interests derive a vast deal of profit from this 
beneficent dispensation in India. Why is it, we wonder, 
that a healthy self-interest always and everywhere under- 
lies the humanitarian assumption of the “white man’s bur- 
den”? Again, when it comes to governing weaker peo- 
ples for their own good, we are always interested to 
know how those peoples themselves feel about it, and 
recent dispatches from India have given ample proof 
that the Indian people do not agree with the high opinion 
of British rule which was expressed by this imperialist 
friend of ours. The Indian people do not know what 
it is to be governed by Japanese imperialists and neither 
do we; but they do know (and we know, though fortun- 
ately not from experience) what it is to be governed by 
British imperialists; and the possible substitution of 
Japanese for British rule does not seem to dismay them. 
We see no reason why it should. Japanese rule might be 
as bad as English rule has been, but it could hardly be 
worse. Then, if the Indians are themselves indifferent, 
as they appear to be, to the prospect of a Japanese inva- 
sion, why in the name of common sense, should our friends, 
the British imperialists, be anxious about it? 


Tue calm, assured assumption of a natural right to rule, 
to prescribe, to subvert other peoples’ principles, habits 
and practices in favour of one’s own—this, probably, is 
the worst deterioration proceeding from imperialism. Like 
the sin against the Holy Ghost (to which, indeed, it may 
not be wholly unrelated), it seems irremediable; nothing 
can be done about it. We are reminded of this by the 
current controversy over the administration of relief in 
Russia. Mr. Hoover’s report to President Harding, for 
example, makes mention of several committees, one group 
being “frankly communistic committees, appealing to the 
communistic and socialist sections of the United States, 
and sending their supplies to the Communist authorities in 
Russia.” The report says, further, that the Friends of 
Soviet Russia “and other bolshevists in this country, ac- 
cording to evidence that has reached Washington, how- 
ever, are far from grateful” for Secretary Hoover’s min- 
istrations. Their interest in bolshevism and in the mainte- 
nance of soviet institutions “is openly paramount and is 
frankly announced in their statements and official organs, 
which are condemning Secretary Hoover, as head of the 
American Relief Organizations.” 
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We LL, but why not? Is not American interest in eco- 
nomic exploitation and in the maintenance of appropriate 
political institutions also paramount with Americans, even 
with the Americans operating in Russia under Secretary 
Hoover’s direction? Have not the exploiting and imper- 
ialist Governments of the Allied nations strained every 
nerve ever since the Russian Revolution to impose their 
principles and corresponding institutions upon Russia? 
Is there a length of ruthlessness and vindictive ferocity 
to which these Governments did not go in pursuance of 
this purpose? Why should not the Friends of Soviet 
Russia condemn Secretary Hoover? Is there any rational 
doubt that Mr. Hoover proposed to repeat in Russia his 
counter-revolutionary achievement in Hungary, and that 
the only reason he has been less successful is that he has 
been outplanned by abler men? Is there doubt that he is 
now disparaging and impeding, as far as he can safely 
do so, the relief work done by these “frankly communistic 
committees’ who are sending their supplies direct to 
the Soviet authorities? Then why should the attitude of 
the Russians themselves or that of their sympathizers in 
the United States, be gazetted before the public as some- 
thing remarkable or extraordinary? If we were in the 
Russians’ place, would we not feel quite as they do? 


Tue French intransigent press is decidedly displeased 
with the refunding bill lately passed by Congress. Indeed 
the present attitude of French extremists towards the 
United States Government seems to be made up of an 
even mixture of resentment because it does not grant 
further loans to the Allied Powers, and resentment be- 
cause it expects repayment of the loans it has already 
made. The Journal Saint-Brice expresses great indigna- 
tion because, as it says, “America is asking one hundred 
and thirty-two billion francs from the Allies. She loaned 
them fifty billion.” It then proceeds to explain that when 
the French loan was made “France got five francs for a 
dollar, that is 13,740,000,000 francs. If she had to pay 
back to-day, she would have to disburse twelve francs per 
dollar, that is, thirty-three billion. What will the exchange 
be in fifteen years?” The Journal further objects to the 
interest-rate of four and one-fourth per cent, or, indeed, 
to any interest-rate; and finally declares that the whole 
arrangement is unfair and not even clever, because “such 
a debt must radically destroy the economy of the world.” 
Quite true; quite as true of this debt, as of the German 
indemnity which these same editors are so eager to have 
this Government collect for the French Government. 


Tue fact which these French critics fail to take into ac- 
count is that the money loaned to the Allies was borrowed 
by the American Government from American taxpayers, 
and that it was borrowed in dollars, not in francs; that 
is to say, if any part of that debt is lost, the American 
taxpayers must make good the loss, in dollars, and with 
interest. None the less, it is quite true that the American 
taxpayers could very well afford to forgive the whole of 
Europe’s indebtedness to this country, if there were any 
prospect of improving European economic conditions by 
so doing. But neither the American people nor the Ameri- 
can Government can be expected to show much enthusiasm 
for a one-sided cancellation of debts which would simply 
make it somewhat easier for their debtors to get money 
with the sword instead of with the shovel, as Mr. H. L. 
Mencken puts it. When the French Government decides 
to forgive the old Tsarist debts and the German indemnity, 
then its supporters may with good grace criticize the 
action of Congress in refusing to cancel the ‘Allied debts 
to this country; but while their Government continues to 
paralyse the economic life of the Continent in futile 
efforts to collect its bad debts, it is unbecoming in French 
editors to be hypercritical concerning this Government’s 
unwillingness to forget its own little outstanding items. 


Tue Irish question refuses to remain settled, quite as 
anyone acquainted with Lincoln’s great maxim might 
know it would. There have been frequent clashes recently, 
not only between Premiers Craig and Collins, but between 


their adherents, over the question of re-delimiting the 
frontier between the North and South of Ireland. As 
well as we can make out the case, Mr. Collins wants the 
Sinn Fein counties in the North, while Sir James Craig 


‘rather pathetically contends that he must be left enough 


constituents to enable him to maintain a Government. 
Meanwhile Mr. de Valera has started a campaign for 
out-and-out independence, and the popular enthusiasm 
which it has met with thus far is, from all accounts, ex- 
tremely disturbing to all parties. 


THIS paper, as our readers are aware, has always enter- 
tained a lively admiration for Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler,’ the urbane and gifted president of Columbia 
University. We do not always approve his doctrines or 
favour his policies, but we invariably look upon his works 
and ways with genuine and interested wonder. Dr. 
Butler’s latest stroke of academic diplomacy seems to 
measure up admirably to his standard performances. 
Several years ago, he and the trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity, weary of Professor J. McKeen Cattell’s discourse 
on university-management and other subjects, retired Mr. 
Cattell with his pension. This was a graceful way of 
dropping him from active service, and it was promptly so 
construed by Mr. Cattell’s friends, who proceeded to make 
a fuss about it. The authorities gave way, and restored 
Mr. Cattell to his active professorship, at full salary. Then 
came the great war for democracy. Dr. Butler, as one 
of the leading pacifists of the country, had to set himself 
straight with the powers that be, and Providence gave 
him the opportunity to kill two birds with one stone. 
Taking advantage of the war-hysteria, he and his trustees 
bounced Mr. Cattell without notice, without salary and 
without pension, charging him, besides, with treason and 
sedition. Mr. Cattell formally demanded his pension and 
the restitution of his rights; his request was ignored. 
His next step was to sue the university for his pension, 
and to sue certain individuals connected with the institu- 
tion, charging them with slander and libel. 


Tue facts in the case show that the accusations made 
against Mr. Cattell were unfair, unjust and indecent. He 
had so strong a case against Mr. Butler and his hench- 
men that the prospect of having it threshed out by legal 
proceedings coram populo, frightened them within an 
inch of their lives. They accordingly settled with Mr. 
Cattell, paying him $45,000 by way of hush-money. As 
it was impossible to keep the press from participating in 
the happy ending, Dr. Butler fabricated the following 
ingenious statement (italics ours), for the benefit of the 
public—that same genial public for whom the Washington 
conference was arranged: “The trustees of Columbia 
University have voted to pay Mr. Cattell the precise 
amount of the annual retiring allowance, as fixed by the 
rules of the Carnegie Foundation, that his twenty-six 
years of service in Columbia University justify. When 
his retiring allowance was offered to Mr. Cattell after 
twenty-five years of service, he declined it. He has since 
asked for it, and it has been grantea. Mr. Cattell has dis- 
continued his various actions against the university, the 
Alummi News and individual trustees.” This impresses us 
as really magnificent, in the best traditions of eighteen- 
carat standard diplomacy, the traditions of Grey, Delcassé, 
Sazonov, Sapphira, Berchtold, Ananias and Isvolsky. We 
doubt whether it could be improved. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
STRONG I’ TH’ ARM, WEAKI TH’ HEAD 


WE recently made mention in these columns of the 
concern that is felt in certain circles in Washington 
lest this talk about peace which is now so prevalent 
should have the unfortunate effect of causing any 
slackness in the matter of preparing for the second 
world-war; it now appears that the polite exchange 
of complimentary addresses with which the arms-con- 
ference was brought to a close has greatly increased the 
anxiety of our highly strung military friends. It 
takes more subtlety than is possessed by the ordinary 
civilian mind to understand how it can be that the 
reduction of naval armaments represented by what 
is now called the “treaty navy,” is at one and the same 
time both a guarantee of future peace and a danger 
to national security ; hence these semi-official explana- 
tions and interpretations which appear almost daily 
in the public prints. The joy of official Washington 
over the “splendid” success of the conference is, we 
are told, tempered by anxiety lest certain wretched 
people who are euphemistically called “zealots” should 
take an unfair advantage of the emotional atmosphere 
created by the delegates’ expressions of eternal friend- 
ship and attempt to force a further reduction in the 
strength and efficiency of the army and navy. 

Thus the Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger has learned that certain mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and leaders of Congress, and of 
course the professional soldiers, are filled with patri- 
otic misgivings as they watch the “sinister” activities 
of the “peace-lobby,” which is apparently bent on 
reducing our “defensive forces” below a point that is 
compatible with “absolute safety.” This point, it 
seems, has been fixed by the wise men who shape our 
national ends, and who know in their wisdom the 
difference between a limitation of armaments and dis- 
armament, between challenging “the sanity of competi- 
tive preparation for each other’s destruction” and keep- 
ing our fighting-machine tuned up for action. The 
naval experts point to our obligation to make the most 
of our allowance in the 5.5.3 agreement; they describe 
Senator King’s drastic proposal to reduce the navy 
personnel from 100,000 to 50,000 as an invasion of 
the treaty, besides having the effect of putting the 
American navy on a par with that of Japan, and 
“Jeaving the British fleet in an unchallengeable posi- 
tion.” 

Although we have been keeping our eyes open we 
have failed to detect any evidence of the power of 
the pacifists to influence the Congress, and therefore 
we can not share the fears of the military party in 
this matter; indeed it is easy enough to see that there 
is plenty of work for idle hands in the undermanned 
battleships and auxiliary craft, including the 300 mod- 
ern destroyers which were built during the war and 
now, like painted ships upon a painted ocean, are lying 
idly at anchor. These and similar facts, says our 
informant, are being noted down for the benefit of 
Congress, and pains will be taken to show how Eng- 
land and Japan are likely to get the drop on us if we 
don’t watch out. 

Nothing, of course, has happened at the recent con- 
ference to make us feel that our military and naval 
experts are mistaken in their scepticism about a last- 
ing peace. We differ from them, however, in believ- 
ing that vast armaments are preventives of war. We 
should have thought that the late war would have 
taught everybody the folly of that notion. We believe 


rather that the energies and the intelligence of the men 
who now devote themselves to the arts of war, and the 
natural resources (such as coal and oil) if expended 
in the pursuits of peace, would not only relieve the 
taxpayer of his back-breaking burden, but would add 
considerably to the potential strength of the country, 
to say nothing of the general well-being and happiness 
of mankind. 

It has never seemed to us that Governments which 
are strong in the military sense care much for the 
rights of the people of any nation—including their 
own—save only a comparatively small number of sup- 
porters who share in the rich rewards of exploitation. 
It seems pretty plain to us that a Government which 
can depend upon its armed forces will use them, and 
similarly, on the other hand, a Government which 
must depend upon the justice of its aims will use its 
civilian intelligence to seek a peaceful way to gain its 
ends. It is a fair guess that in any such endeavour 
the rights of man would receive a new and highly 
practical consideration full of interesting possibilities. 

It is for these reasons that we remain quite calm 
when we read of the perils that would face us if the 
enthusiasts for peace should compel Congress still fur- 
ther to cut down the fighting-forces of the nation. 
For our part we should like nothing more than to see 
the bluff of the conference-orators called by the insis- 
tence of the pacifists. Unfortunately, however, very 
few pacifists have any clear idea of what must be done 
to put their ideals into practice. Unfortunately they 
fail to see that the instinct of self-preservation points 
the way to the attainment of their ends. Men naturally 
take advantage of the special favours that are to be 
had from Governments that grant tariff-protection, or 
that use the national power to safeguard investments 
in foreign countries. With less reliance upon armed 
force would come a searching examination of the whole 
question of international dealings, and an effort would 
be made to find a way of doing business with foreign 
countries on.a basis that did not require armed inter- 
vention, or the constant threat of it. 

It is encouraging to see that the contemplation of 
the requirements of peaceful methods has led President 
Harding to the brink of a great discovery. “I once 
believed in armed preparedness,” he said at the close 
of the conference. “I advocated it. But I have come 
now to believe there is a better preparedness in a pub- 
lic mind and a world-opinion made ready to grant 
justice precisely as it expects it.” How else, we should 
like to ask Mr. Harding, can justice be prac- 
tised between nations, than by the removal of 
those arbitrary laws that now stand between 
them, and by the acknowledgment of the equal- 
ity of human rights the world over? The implications 
of such a change are in the best sense revolutionary ; 
is Mr. Harding then prepared to follow them through? 


MR. PUNCH, “HISTORIAN: 3a 
THIS paper is inclined to look upon the publication of 
“Mr, Punch’s History of Modern England” as first and 
foremost a personal service, inasmuch as it confirms us 
in an inveterate opinion. We have long believed that 
one gets a clearer, more complete and satisfactory idea 
of actual life in any European country by perusing the 
comic papers, than one can get in any other way. Take 
a file of the German or French comic papers covering 
a period, say, of five years, go through it carefully, and 
you will end by knowing the life of the country during 
those five years rather better, probably, than if you 
had actually shared it. One must know how to read 
the comic papers, of course, and this needs a little prac- 
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tice; but when once in the swing of it, one never 
loses one’s facility, and the special knowledge and 
peculiar insight gained in this way are not otherwise 
attainable, we believe, through mere reading. We our- 
selves have chewed the string of this pudding for many 
years, and hence we feel a modest conviction that we 
can speak with knowledge about its flavour. It was the 
European comic papers that put us in the way of know- 
ing most things that are worth knowing about pre- 
war diplomacy and international relations, and, which 
is much more important, they corrected our point of 
view and tempered our judgment more satisfactorily 
than any other form of topical reading. During the 
war, too, when others were getting their bearings from 
communiqués, special correspondence and editorials in 
the daily press, we got ours from the comic papers. 

Now comes the admirable work of Mr. Graves, 
which seems completely to bear out our contention and 
support our practice. Here is a history of the life, the 
civilization, of England, from 1841 to the present time, 
compiled entirely from the pages of Punch; and the 
first thing that strikes one is its competence. It is a 
most remarkable fact, certainly, that a comic weekly 
paper should have range and scope enough to 
supply the material necessary for this purpose. Mr. 
Graves has imported nothing, there were no gaps for 
him to fill up; his running comment is wholly conden- 
sation and chronology. But there is more than this to 
impress one. Punch not only supplies a competent 
history of the collective life of a great people, but it 
lights up that history and informs it throughout with 
the actual spirit of that life; and this, only a comic 
paper of the first rank—in the case of English life, 
only Punch—could do. 

Mark Twain says in his essay on M. Paul Bourget’s 
“Outre-Mer,” that it is an excellent thing to have a 
naturalist’s opinion about the habits, behaviour and 
mental processes of a bug; but that for sheer compe- 
tence, he would much rather have the opinion of the 
bug. The work of the technical historian is very valu- 
able, and that of the historian who is at the same time 
a man of letters is much more valuable. But in these, 
after all, one misses, one is obliged to miss, the sense 
of contemporaneousness and the sense that their view 
of events is largely and broadly representative. It is 
one thing to see how the progress of machinery, science 
and invention, the industrial age, its social life and 
manners, its literature, drama, music, dress, organized 
religion, education, sports and pastime, and so on— 
how these affect the intellect and imagination of some 
Mr. Lytton Strachey, for example; and quite another 
thing to see how they affect the “ancient and inbred 
piety, integrity, good nature and good humour of the 
English people.” One view will not do duty for the 
other, unquestionably ; both are needed. The observa- 
tions of a Stubbs, a Freeman or a Green, represent 
the view of the naturalist upon the bug, and are, after 
their kind, invaluable, indispensable. Punch’s observa- 
tions on current life represent most largely the mass- 
intuition—flexible, temperate, humorous, shrewd, pene- 
trating, and in the main, just and kindly—and this 
too is indispensable. Hence it is the virtue of Punch, 
as of the Continental comic papers as well, that it gives 
one so much of the bug’s notion of its own life and of 
its relations to the world at large. Moreover, one gets 
access to the spirit and temper of the bug itself; and 
it is an inestimable advantage to be able to do that. 

Thus Mr. Punch’s history brings one face to face 
with the chief reason, if not the only reason, for a 
comic paper’s existence; and thereby also enables one 
to perceive why no comic paper in the United States 
has ever been in any large. way successful. No doubt 


a civilization must have time to consolidate itself, to 
become shaken down into a considerable homogeneity 
and develop quite definite traits and characteristics of 
its own, before a comic paper of the order of Punch 
can find a field; so perhaps it is not fair to bear too 
hardly on the conspicuous ineffectiveness of our comic 
publications up to the present time. The thing is, to 
point out how such a publication, if one were started 
now, might become effective; and for this purpose Mr. 
Graves’s volumes are highly valuable. There is just 
now an open field for a paper which should do the 
same thing for our civilization that Punch has done so 
conspicuously for the civilization of England. One 
hardly need say that it would bea very different thing 
from Punch, as different as Simplicissimus or the 
Fliegende Blatter; but it would attain success on the 
strength of the same fundamental qualities that appear 
in Punch and in its Continental contemporaries in the 
same field. It seems rather remarkable that no Ameri- 
can publisher, apparently, has ever made a serious 
study of those qualities with a view to reproducing 
them in a publication of his own. Certainly they have 
never been reproduced here, as beyond question they 
could be; and we think it is for this reason, and not 
because Americans are as insensible to humour as 
Dickens said we were, or as invincibly stupid as later 
observers say we are, that our comic papers are so poor. 

Punch made its appearance in 1841, in a time of 
immense national hardship and distress, the dreadful 
Hungry ’Forties. In point of “persuasion,” it was 
precisely like Mr. Art Young’s Good Morning. It was 
staunchly and uncompromisingly on the side of the 
poor, the oppressed and the exploited, and it fought 
their battles whenever and wherever they had a battle 
to fight, which was practically everywhere in those 
days. The American publisher, perusing the history 
of Punch’s first decade, may take prayerful note of this 
attitude. From a literary point of view, the greatest 
single contribution ever printed in Punch was Hood’s 
“Song of the Shirt,” in the Christmas issue of 1843. 
Our publishers apparently accept it as a common- 
place that no paper which takes this attitude can suc- 
ceed now, but our study of Mr. Punch’s history causes 
us to doubt it. If the thing were done as Punch did it, 
we think it would succeed. 

The staff of Punch was made up of men who were, 
as Mr. Graves observes, “humanitarians first and hu- 
morists afterwards.” Thus they prepossessed the great 
general average of sentiment and opinion, for this too 
is humanitarian and humorous. But these men, May- 
hew, Jerrold, 4 Beckett, Hood, were humanitarians all 
round. Even towards the dukes, the landlords, the 
exploiting industrialists, they were humanitarian, not- 
withstanding all their severity. Consider, for example, 
the following specimen of polemic style, from an article 
in defence of the Chartists: 


There are among the Chartists hard-headed logicians—men 
keenly alive to their sufferings, and what is more, soundly 
schooled as to the causes of them. We grant that their peti- 
tion presented to Parliament contained many follies, very 
many extravagances—that it prayed for what the timidity of 
poverty will call revolutionary measures; but is # not an 
axiom in politics, that to get even a little it is necessary to 
ask a great deal? 

We only call upon Toryism or Whiggism either, ever to 
show us its army of 3,000,000 of spotless politicians. But 
we contend that the Chartists are foully maligned when they 
are branded as thieves and spoilers. It is an old cry that 
property has its rights; it has been added—and well added— 
that property has also its duties. To these let us subjoin— 
property has also its cowardice. 


Let one compare this with the kind of polemic writ- 
ing that is produced to-day in behalf of the exploited 
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masses; compare it in point of temper, of dignity, 
restraint, of a controlling spirit of justice—and then 
ask oneself, among all our defenders of the downtrod- 
den, who writes like that? Should we say that Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, for example, writes like that, or that 
our contemporary Good Morning reflects that spirit 
and temper? Hardly, perhaps. But it is just the kind 


of thing that one sees reflected in this quotation, just ° 


this spirit and temper, that went a long way to ingratiate 
Punch with the people of England, and it would go just 
as far to establish a comic paper in the permanent 
regard of the American people. 

On his death-bed, 17 February, 1845, Hood wrote to 
Sir Robert Peel: 


Certain classes, at the poles of society, are already too far 
asunder. It should be the duty of our writers to draw them 
nearer by kindly attraction, not to aggravate existing repul- 
sions and place a wider moral gulf between rich and poor, 
with hate on one side and fear on the other. But I am too 
weak for this task, the last I had set myself. 


Let the American publisher and writer consider this 
attitude and disposition, not as a cloak for cowardice, 
soft speech and the suppressio vers, but as a matter of 
sincere conviction and honest purpose, and they will be 
well on their way to success with a comic weekly. 

The men on the staff of Punch were not only human- 
itarians and humorists, but historians as well. They 
had the sense of history, and could apply it almost un- 
erringly to contemporary affairs. In them, too, this 
sense was quickened by abundance of that order of 
imagination which properly finds play within the scope 
of the science of history. We could say a great deal 
about this, but we have no notion of presenting the 
American publisher with a complete formula for a 
successful comic paper. Nor would it be quite fair 
play to the Frederick A. Stokes Company, whose enter- 
prise brought out an American edition of Mr. Punch’s 
history, to say so much about the essentials of this 
excellent work that one would feel no need to read it. 
We are interested in seeing a really effective and suc- 
cessful comic paper launched; and we will have done 
probably all we should do in behalf of our desire, when 
we point out to the prospective publisher that a study 
of this book will give him his complete bearings and 
show him precisely what he should drive at. 


THE BLESSINGS OF GOVERNMENT. 


Some weeks ago, in an editorial discussion of “the 
course of human events” since the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution, we attempted to show that the 
half-century of industrial expansion which preceded 
the great war was marked by the rapid development 
of a new Statism, which manifested itself in such 
governmental activities as the legislative regulation 
of industry and the establishment of public pensions ; 
the imposition of protective tariffs; the increase of 
armaments; and the extension of colonial empires. 
It seemed to us that the individual undertakings of the 
Governments could be explained, in part, as so many 
separate responses to the specific demands of inter- 
ested groups and classes; and yet we could not escape 
the fact that as time went on, the peoples of the 
various countries had given their Governments an 
increasingly loyal support, and had thus created 
conditions highly favourable to a general extension of 
governmental activities. We could not see that the 
growth of the new Statism had been in any way re- 
tarded by territorial readjustments in accordance with 
“the principle of nationality” (as in the case of the 
unification of Germany and of Italy), or by the de- 
velopment of political democracy (as, for instance, 


in France and England). Indeed, it seemed to us 
that nationalism and political democracy actually 
promoted Statism by increasing the popular loyalty 
to Government, out of all proportion to the popular 
control of Government. When one compares the 
colonial activities of autocratic Russia with those of 
Republican France, one can not discover a penny’s 
worth of difference, except in the circumstance that 
the people of France were better organized, and more 
loyal in their support of imperialist expansion. 

If it is the development of the new Statism that 
gives character to the history of our time, it is diffi- 
cult to see how anyone can expect novel results to 
proceed from the liberation of oppressed nationalities 
and the further democratization of political govern- 
ment. In the new States of Central and Eastern Europe, 
the conditions are favourable to a great expansion of 
governmental activity in all its familiar phases. The 
ideals of nationalism and political democracy have 
been pretty completely realized, and by consequence, 
the peoples are more loyal to their new Governments 
than they were to their old ones. At the same time, 
the special interests which have directed the expansion 
of governmental activities elsewhere are present in 
full measure. The workers are underpaid and over- 
worked, or else they have no work at all; and in 
accordance with precedent, they are clamouring for 
the regulation of industry, and the extension of State 
aid. The manufacturers find the domestic market 
impoverished; the investor with a surplus of capital 
sees the natural resources of the country monopolized ; 
and both urge upon their Governments the necessity 
for armament and expansion. So potent has been the 
demand for imperialist domain that Rumania already 
controls territory populated by Bulgars and Magyars, 
Czecho-Slovakia rules over regions that belong prop- 
erly to the German, Austrian and Hungarian “nations” 
and political Poland overlaps in every direction the 
ethnic frontiers of non-Polish populations. 

In all this there is nothing that is new, nothing 
that has not appeared already, in other countries, in 
the presence of the familiar combination of loyalty 
and special interest. If one regards with favour the 
general tendency of the peoples to draw together under 
their Governments, and to commit their affairs more 
and more to the direction of the central power, one 
should be pleased with the prospect that Europe offers. 
However, if one believes that in the last analysis, 
Statism means a mechanistic civilization at home and 
militarism abroad, one will hardly pin one’s hope of a 
humane and peaceful life to any movement that 
promotes the most threatening development of our 
time. 


THE EVILS OF STAR-GAZING. 


Ir is doubtful that the star-system in our theatre 
either could or should be abolished; yet one can hardly 
escape the conviction that the star-system as it has been 
developed in the American theatre costs a good deal 
more than it is worth. A system which contributes to 
the demoralization of playwrights, actors, critics and 
public, as our particular star-system undeniably does, 
is certainly not an unmixed good. One must, of course, 
admire the actor whose natural capacity, developed by 
study and experience, has brought him to the foremost 
rank in his profession. Such an actor will naturally 
draw to the theatre many people who will come prim- 
arily to enjoy his art, and we see no reason why his 
name should not appear in incandescent lights over the 
door of the theatre. If he is a real artist, he will not 
abuse his position, for he will have enough respect for 
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his art to select his plays with an eye to their worth, 
and to choose his supporting company with a view to 
achieving with their aid a just and well-balanced inter- 
pretation of the idea of the playwright. 

The advantages of the star-system were well defined 
by Goethe, who spoke on questions concerning the 
theatre with the twofold authority of the producer and 
the playwright : 

If I had the direction of a theatre now, the whole winter 
should be provided with excellent ‘stars.’ Thus, not only 
would all the good pieces be represented once more, but the 
interest of the audience would be led more from the piece 
to the acting; a power of comparing and judging would be 
acquired; the public would gain in penetration, and the su- 
perior acting of a distinguished star would maintain our own 
actors in a state of excitement and emulation. 


Goethe, of course, could not foresee the degrading ef- 
fect that commercialism was to produce upon dramatic 
art. He had always worked with a theatre in which 
the players were disinterestedly selected and thoroughly 
trained. In a preceding issue we quoted his own de- 
scription of his method of selecting and develop- 
ing his players, a method calculated to develop the 
very best kind of acting. Naturally he knew that any 
star who played with such players must hold his high 
position by means of sheer superior ability and ex- 
perience; that the “superior acting of a distinguished 
star” would not only stimulate such a company to do 
better work, but that working with an excellent com- 
pany would also stimulate the star to exert his best 
efforts in order to maintain his superiority. Thus the 
star and his supporting cast would exercise a good 
effect upon each other, and the drama in its totality 
would gain from the contact. Under such circum- 
stances there is nothing to be feared from the star- 
system. 

But the theatre has changed since then, and the 
star-system has changed with it. Interest has shifted, 
not from the piece to the acting, but from both to the 
personality of the actor; and the result is that the star 
of to-day is likely to be starred, not because of su- 
perior acting, but because of beauty, personal charm, 
a certain facility in some special line, or any one of a 
dozen accidental qualities which are supposedly—per- 
haps to some degree, really—prized by an undiscrimi- 
nating public. This state of affairs, we believe, is pri- 
marily due to the compulsion put upon the producer 
constantly to look upon the drama through the win- 
dows of the box-office. The exorbitant cost of pro- 
duction forces him to “cater to the groundlings” if he 
would produce at all. If the groundlings are delighted 
with an inconsiderable actor, then that actor is valuable 
to the box-office; and stardom follows in consequence, 
not of ability, but of drawing-power. Thus the vicious 
circle is closed: the taste of the groundlings corrupts 
the producers and players who pander to its vulgarity; 
and the resultant demoralization of the drama contrib- 
utes further to the corruption of the public taste. 

The effects of this situation upon the art of the 
theatre are too conspicuous to need pointing out. Plays 
are selected not with regard to their intrinsic merit, 
but with an eye to their usefulness as “starring ve- 
hicles.” If a play does not offer a part sufficiently 
outstanding to suit the exigencies of the system, the 
lines of other characters may be given to the star, or 
the play may be entirely rewritten in order to fur- 
nish him with a “star-part.” Of course, such a pro- 
cedure may mutilate the play or throw it out of bal- 
ance, as M. Hirschbein’s “Idle Inn” was mutilated 
to suit the requirements of Mr. Ben-Ami; but play- 
wrights are not as important now as they were in the 
days of Euripides, or even of Goethe and Schiller. 
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They must yield to the demands of the system or for- 
go the production of their plays. When a well-bal- 
anced, even performance has already been made im- 
possible through violent treatment of the play, it is a 
matter of small importance who plays the lesser roles 
of the piece, so long as the supporting actors do not 
outshine the star, whose magnitude is all too often 
purely relative. Only a great artist appears to best 
advantage when supported by competent artists; the 
ordinary star is in danger of being eclipsed by an ex- 
cellent supporting cast. Is it any wonder that such 
methods of selecting plays and players result yearly in 
the extensive production of worthless plays badly per- 
formed? There is no inspiration for the playwright 
in such methods; there is none for the actor. They 
may result in personal success for the star and finan- 
cial success for the producer; but they do not result 
in good drama. 

We do not mean to give the impression that this de- 
pressing state of things is invariably true of our the- 
atre, but we have the unimpeachable evidence of our 
own eyes and ears that it is generally true. To be sure 
we do not see the theatre from behind the scenes; but 
what one sees from “out front” at nine plays out of 
ten tells a pretty convincing story of ignorance and 
incompetence. Yet the popular success of the star- 
system as we know it at present, is convincing evi- 
dence that the rank and file of theatre-goers are quite 
satisfied with things as they are. We see no reason 
why they should not be allowed their enjoyment un- 
disturbed by any effort to “uplift” them to a higher 
level of appreciation. Our own inbred distaste for 
reform makes us uneager to inflict it upon other 
people. Still, one may legitimately wish that those who 
do not care for the sort of thing that passes for drama 
with our producers and public, might have a few more 
opportunities to see the sort of thing they like. For 
this reason we wish that producers and actors were un- 
der lighter compulsion to consider the theatre from the 
viewpoint of good business; that they were freer to 
experiment, to do good work for the sheer pleasure 
that the doing of good work brings with it. Per- 
haps we may, furthermore, say, without falling under 
the suspicion which attaches to uplifters, that we be- 
lieve much more of such work would be done if 
actors and producers were free to do it; that eventu- 
ally it would effect an improvement in the public faste; 
and that theatregoers, through more frequent experi- 
ence of the best in the art of the drama, would come 
at last to appreciate and even to demand the best. A 
little leaven leavens the whole lump. 


THE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 
(Translated from the Hungarian by Joseph Dick.) 
THE corridors of the Sorbonne were crowded with noisy, 
shouting, wildly gesticulating students. The Republicans 
and Socialists were already in the majority, but here and 
there small groups of Clericals and Nationalists were 
demonstrating noisily and invading one or other of the 
large halls, groaning down the professors or beating up 
any Republican student who happened to become separated 
from his own crowd. It was not safe for strangers to 

mix in the battle and so we merely looked on. 

Suddenly from one of the Republican outposts sta- 
tioned at the left entrance came word that the National- 
ists were planning an attack. At this the uproar increased 
a hundredfold; fists flew and two or three hundred shout- 
ing, screaming students with flushed faces dashed past me 
to the left. At the tail end of the crowd came André 
Meynot, in whose company I had attended several lectures 
on jurisprudence. His necktie had become untied and 
was flying after him; his tow-coloured hair was moist with 
perspiration and fell over his forehead; his usually sallow 
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face was flushed; his thin arms were flying about in wild 
gesticulations and he kept on shouting madly: “Out with 
them! Put them out! Long live the Republic!” 

As he passed me he slipped and would surely have 
fallen upon the stone pavement of the corridor, had I 
not caught him. He steadied himself, looked me over 
closely, and then, without a word, rushed on. 

The battle at the left entrance lasted three minutes. 
Then the victorious Republicans returned with triumphant 
clamour and started to sing “The Carmagnole.”’ “The 
Marseillaise” was not republican enough for them! Again, 
the last among the singers, came Meynot. His necktie 
and collar had by this time caught the general insanity 
and had lost all their respectability; his face was even 
more flushed than before; and he was bathed in perspira- 
tion as he howled forth “The Carmagnole.” There was a 
bruise on his right cheek bone: evidently the fistic argu- 
ment of some Nationalist foe. 

The victors sang “The Carmagnole” four or five times, 
until they were thoroughly tired out. For the time being 
the Republic was safe; the uproar died down by degrees, 
until ony a low murmur could he heard. Gradually the 
young Republicans began to leave. Only then Meynot 
turned to me and stretched out his hand. He shook my 
hand, grandly, once, and again, and then a third time. 
Then he said softly, simply, but magnificently: “I thank 
you.” 

With that he hooked his arm into mine. ‘Where do you 
dine?” he asked. 

“Rue Banville.” 

“All right. Let us go together.” 

We dined and became fast friends. Meynot was a 
pleasant chap, a good fellow, an enthusiast. We drank 
and he talked of the future. A political career was his 
ambition. 

“T pass hours,” he said, “standing before the statue of 
Gambetta or of Danton. Good Lord, if we could have 
lived in those times! If I only could control the minds 
of thousands and of millions, as those men did!” 

He puckered up his forehead. “My family wants me 
to be an attorney or a government-clerk. They do not 
understand me. I am not their kind. I can not put up 
with the grey, grovelling existence which they seem to be 
satisfied with.” 

I consoled and encouraged him. He came to like me 
and the next day he again dined with me, and thereafter 
we always took our meals together. One day he appeared 
before me with a very sad face. 

“What’s wrong now?” I asked. 

After some hesitation he confessed: “The democratic 
league wants a student-speaker for its meeting to-morrow. 
The boys want me to give a talk. But I won’t do it. 
De Saussay will speak.” 

“And why?” 

“Because I refused.” 

“Why did you?” 

He did not want to tell. “Because. . Just be- 
cause. . . .” And he refused to say any more. 

“But why did you refuse?” 

He told me, at last. He cast a quick glance around him, 
and then whispered to me timidly. “I did not dare accept.” 
And then, bending still closer he said, “I am afraid. I 
daren’t step upon the platform. I haven’t the confidence.” 

This confession made him quite pale. He was evidently 
worried and I sympathized with him. 

“But, old man,” said I, “how can you aspire to be a 
politician? Why should you be nervous? You mustn’t 
be nervous. Just stand up and talk.” 

He dropped his head. “That’s easy to say,” he said 
sadly. “But what if a man feels that he is getting dizzy, 
that he can’t even see and hear distinctly, that he can’t 
get a sound out of his throat, and that his heart stops 
beating? What then?” And he dejectedly dropped his 
head upon his arms. “After all, I shall be only a govern- 
ment-clerk. That’s all I am good for,’ he whispered to 
the tablecloth. 

I felt very sorry for him. I was sad when I left him, 
and during the next twa months. whenever he had a chance 
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to make a speech, whenever he looked longingly at the 
platform shrinking back affrighted every time when his 
fellows shouted encouragingly, “Meynot! hear Meynot!” 
I felt a sympathetic pain and embarrassment. 

Three months later I met him one morning in a corridor 
of the Sorbonne. His face was flushed and his eyes spark- 
ling. “Come along,” said he. He took my arm and we 
walked out toward the Pantheon, and thence down to the 
Seine. I waited for him to talk. His arm was trembling 
in mine, but he said nothing, and we walked on silently. 
At last we stopped in front of the Danton statue. He 
let go my arm, and after looking at the statue for a 
while he turned to me: “What should you say,” he asked 
in a hesitating voice hoarse with excitement, “if I were 
to tell you that this man was my ancestor?” 

Startled, I looked at the statue and then at him. He 
took my arm again and slowly we walked away. 

“An awfully big thing, a beautiful, grand thing has 
happened,” he said hoarsely. 

“What do you mean? What has happened?” 

Squeezing my arm, he whispered ecstatically: “I have 
good reason to believe that my great-grandmother was 
deceiving her husband with Danton.” 

I laughed aloud. 

“Don’t laugh,” he said impatiently and enthusiastically. 
“Don’t laugh! It’s simply wonderful; its grand! It makes 
a new man out of me. It is my redemption, my knight- 
hood. I feel as though I had wings. Now I know what 
it is that has been paralysing me, keeping me down in 
the dust. It is the consciousness, the belief, the mistaken 
idea, that I am the descendant of a dreary line of insignifi- 
cant people and that my natural heritage is a clerkship in 
a government-office; that is what has been keeping me 
down, cringing, grovelling. Do you realize what it means 
to be one of ten generations of clerks? In the times of 
Henri II a Meynot was a government-clerk, and ever 
since then the Meynots have been clerks. Whenever my 
blood began to course more rapidly in my veins, whenever 
I began to feel that I was born for something better, 
whenever thoughts of a larger destiny filled me with 
higher aspirations, the memory of those ten generations 
of clerks immediately cut the tendons of my soaring 
wings. But all shall be different now. This is the end of 
craven apprehensions. I feel mighty, elemental powers 
rising within me. My ancestors were not small clerks. 
That man there was the originator of my being; I am 
the child of his loins!” 

His face shone and his eyes sparkled as with out- 
stretched arm he pointed proudly to Danton’s statue. 

“But what on earth has happened?” I asked surprised. 
“What did you find out, and how did you find it out?” 

He squeezed my arm. “Danton was her lover,” he cried 
ecstatically. “Danton! Danton! Danton!” 

It was hard to quiet him down. But after a while he 
composed himself and I got him to tell me all about it. 

“Well, listen,” said he. “My grandfather, Jean Bap- 
tiste Meynot was born in 1791, on 8 August. He saw the 
light of day in the Rue Chaussée d’Antin, in the apart- 
ment of his supposed father, Louis Camille Meynot. But 
that man was not present at the birth, and indeed had not 
been home for fully nine months previous; for he was 
an officer of the Royal household, and, as such, a royalist, 
and so had been obliged to effect his escape as early as 
November, 1790. Most probably he decamped in the com- 
pany of one of the princes, for later on he is mentioned 
as a functionary of the royal court in Coblenz. Plainly, 
then, he could not have been my grandfather’s father. 
His wife, of course, made him think differently. Women 
are very clever at such things. She got around him some- 
how, but for all that he was not my grandfather’s father. 
Who, then, was the father? Danton used to live next 
door to them. Just at that time he was beginning to 
grow to national proportions; to assume a position of 
leadership. He knew my folks, and was in frequent con- 
tact with them. From some of his notes, recently dis- 
covered, it appears that he had been in love with my great- 
grandmother in her girlhood. But he did not marry her, 
because her father, a government-clerk, thought little of 
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Danton, in fact, looked down upon him. When my sup- 
_ posed great-grandfather had fled from Paris and the revo- 
lution, the young wife, my great-grandmother, was for- 
saken, alone. She had nobody; and next door lived Dan- 
ton—a demi-god! Additional proof is really unnecessary. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is such a proof. 
There is a love letter, a love letter from Danton, a genuine 
love letter, old man... .” 

Meynot was ecstatic; he was raving. He looked at the 
statue with flashing eyes, folded his two hands, and then 
stretched out his arms toward it longingly, as though 
praying. “Danton, Danton!” he whispered hoarsely, in 
joyous intoxication. 

I pulled him away, and we slowly returned to the Sor- 
bonne. Breathing deeply, Meynot filled his lungs with 
the cool air, his chest expanded, his muscles were taut. 
He was on the pinnacle of happiness. 

Through the corridors of the Sorbonne a few students 
were rushing, shouting as they ran. A hurried meeting 
was to be held in one of the unoccupied halls. We en- 
tered. In the crowd I lost sight of Meynot. I sat down 
wondering what was going to happen. A bearded student 
opened the meeting and stated its object. The Na- 
tionalists, we were told, were to hold a meeting that eve- 
ning; the Republicans were invited to attend it, and the 
question was: should they accept the invitation? Was 
it not advisable to decline the invitation and thus prevent 
a purposeless collision, fights . . . ? 

Silence reigned for a moment. Suddenly a slender stu- 
dent stepped upon the platform. He stamped his foot, 
raised his arms, and in a ringing, sonorous voice which 
filled the large hall to its farthest corners, began to talk. It 
was Meynot. His speech was fiery, militant, wildly enthusi- 
astic. The essence of his remarks was that it was no use 
to be cowardly; a fight is not a thing to be afraid of; they 
must not shirk a battle when it is offered; the spirit of 
their Jacobin. ancestors ought to inspire Jacobin descend- 
ants . 

A wild, frenzied applause greeted his remarks. Mey- 
not, his face flushed, stepped off the platform amid en- 
thusiastic cheers, and the chairman declared that it was 
the sense of the meeting that they should accept the invi- 
tation of the Nationalists to attend the evening meeting. 
They would take up the gage. 

I did not attend the meeting. It is safer for strangers 
to stay away from these ebullitions of the patriotic spirit. 
But the next day I was told of what had happened. Two 
hundred Republican students, with Meynot at their head, 
had entered the hall which was occupied by two thou- 
sand Nationalists. The Republicans listened to two Na- 
tionalist orators who were bent on converting them. Then 
Meynot took the floor. Stepping upon the platform he 
explained to the meeting the Republican view of the pa- 
triotic tradition of France. He expatiated upon the Revo- 
lution as the nation’s most precious heritage, and men- 
tioned Danton as their guiding star. The aristocracy is 
the natural enemy of the Republic, he declared, so are the 
Clericals! The crowd began to shout. Meynot was in- 
terrupted, abused, cursed. The Republican students were 
attacked; blows were exchanged. Meynot then indig- 
nantly stopped his talk and shouted that if the audience 
would pay such scant courtesy to its guests and to freedom 
of speech, then he and his followers would leave; and 
he begged them not to violate French chivalry by such 
an unjustified attack upon an invited minority so much 
smaller . 

And so the Republicans left the hall. They were suf- 
fered to depart without interference. But Meynot had 
become a very important personage indeed. He was now 
a leader of the students. He attended all meetings, and 
came to see me but rarely, and stated that he would enter 
the legislature at the earliest possible moment. 

Three months had passed by, and spring had come. One 
pleasant evening I went to one of the meetings at which 
Meynot was announced to speak. His speech was to be 
the second on the programme. But in his place, the chair- 
man announced, Meynot being ill, citizen Caillou was to 
talk. : 


With some difficulty I made my way through the crowd, 
and stepping out of the hall walked up to Meynot’s room. 
I found him lying on his couch, his face pale, and his 
whole appearance greatly dejected. 

“Hello, old man,” I said. “I heard at the meeting that 
you are ill. What ails you?” 

He turned away his head and said nothing. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked again tenderly. 

He kept his head turned away, still silent. 


“Well, if you don’t want me, I'll be going. Perhaps 
you want to be alone.” 

“No, stay.” 

I sat down. “T’ll stay but a minute,” I said. “I only 


wanted to know that you are not dangerously ill.” 

“T am in great trouble,” he said softly. 

“Great trouble!” I exclaimed, “why, you aren’t even 
in bed. There can not be any danger. You could not de- 
liver your speech this time. What of it?” 

His mouth drew to one side as though in a fit. “T’ll 
never talk again,” he said with his teeth tightly closed. 

“Oh, well! Why not?” 

He said nothing for a while, then turning his head to- 
ward me: “I would have told you about it,’ he whis- 
pered. 

“Well, what is it?” 

After a minute’s dejected silence he announced sadly: 
“There isn’t a-word of truth in that story of mine about 
Danton.” 

I looked at him surprised, without daring to question 
him further. We were both silent for several minutes, 
and then he told me this: “Yesterday I had some words 
with my father. He insisted upon my going to the office. 
Then I told him. I explained to him about Danton. He 
was taken aback, amazed. Then he laughed at me. He 
asked me how it was that, I was reading old letters with- 
out telling him about it. Then he told me that my great- 
geandfather did not escape in 1791; that he did not leave 
Paris; that he was in hiding here for six months. And 
Danton’s love letters were not meant for my great-grand- 
mother at all but for a clothier’s wife. My father does 
not know how we got hold of those letters. And my 
uncle has my great-grandfather’s daguerreotype . . . and 
he and I look as much alike as two peas in a pod; I look 
like his very spit.” E 

Then Meynot became silent and I dared not say any- 
thing. 

“What am I to do now?” he asked. 

“What you are to do?’ I replied. “What a foolish 
question! Do as you have always done. You know now 
that you are an orator born. Nothing can change that.” 

He laughed bitterly. “Nothing, you think? Why I 
haven’t the nerve to get on my legs before ten men. I 
know it. I know that I am done for. Never again can I 
open my mouth.” 

I got up to go. I tried to be cheerful. “Don’t be an 
ass, old man”; I said, “in a day or two you will think 
better of it.” 

“Never!” he cried, “I am a clerk, destined to be a clerk 
for ever!” 

“What nonsense!” I laughed. “Must a man be made or 
unmade because his great-grandmother did or did not de- 
ceive her husband?” 

He looked at me. “My great-grandmother!” he said 
contemptuously. He gnashed his teeth. “My great-grand- 
mother, the old beast!” And turning to the wall he cov- 
ered his head. Lajos Brro. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION: AN INQUEST. 
I 


Tue first colleges and universities were founded, as 
every one knows, by men who had dedicated them- 
selves to the pursuit of wisdom and understanding. 
It is true that their goal was not ours and their methods 
are strange to contemplate; but one thing is certain, 
they were seekers in the realm of the spirit. That was 
of necessity. In the beginning, all was formless and 
without the lure of money. There were no endow- 
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ments, fellowships, assistantships, professorships, dean- 
ships, provostships, and pensions. “All is vanity,” said 
Edmund Rich, the old Oxford teacher, as he swept 
into the dust all the students’ pennies over and above 
the amount required for his daily bread. No one in 
those distant days ever thought of a smooth career end- 
ing on a Carnegie feather-bed, as an allurement to take 
up the noble profession of teaching. It was the pas- 
sion to seek and to impart that created the universities 
of Oxford and Paris. The students of those far-off 
times were, in the main, also searchers in the realm of 
the spirit. In the beginning, there was only one 
peaceful profession open to them; that was the clerical 
profession in all its varied ramifications. For that pro- 
fession the training of the university was as essential 
and as real as the training of the engineering-college 
is for the successful engineer to-day. It was a long 
time before the fleshpots of the academic realm were 
large enough and seductive enough to become an 
inspiration in themselves. 

Without tracing the long and varied history of these 
ancient foundations, it suffices to say that in time they 
became opulent and organized. Now opulence and 
organization have their advantages, and likewise their 
drawbacks. They make for power and control, but 
hardly for imagination, initiative, change, new enter- 
prise, and an ever-renewing curiosity. So in time the 
learning of the college became systematized. It became 
a scheme which even the mediocre mind could compre- 
hend and operate. It became “fool-proof,” so to speak. 
All makers and abettors of new things were looked 
upon as disturbers of a good and well-established 
order. This system had its distinct merits as far as the 
distribution of acquired and accepted knowledge was 
concerned. 

So it fell out that for many a long year, the college 
had a definite connotation. Its curriculum had a defi- 
nite content. A college education meant some ability 
in reading Greek and Latin, some mastery of the ele- 
ments of mathematics, some knowledge of the New 
Testament, some understanding of moral philosophy, 
and some comprehension of the prevailing articles of 
religion. There was something precise about all this— 
or at least something apparently precise. Certainly 
the elements of Greek and Latin grammar and the 
principles of mathematics admit of a high degree of 
precision. The New Testament, moral philosophy, and 
the articles of the prevailing religion admit of dispute, 
but as taught in institutions of learning they did not 
evoke lively differences of opinion. This education was 
not only precise; it was unworldly, it was mysterious. 
Only those who had gone through certain preliminary 
steps could partake of it. Its content, its allusions, and 
its implications were open only to the adept. The 
untutored general could not challenge its assumptions 
on its own grounds. 

To put the matter in another way, the subjects taught 
were not those discussed in the market-place, the smithy, 
or the loom-house. The teachers were the mahatmas 
of their realm. They were masters of a craft, a genu- 
ine mystery, a closed circle. None save of their inner 
court could question their adeptness, No business man, 
no matter how great his fortune, dared to challenge 
the wisdom of the professor of Greek in his sphere, 
unless perchance he had himself mastered the ancient 
tongue. No layman untrained in the classics thought 
himself fitted to instruct the doctors in their own arts, 
to deny the soundness of their declensions and conju- 
gations. “Amo, amas, amat.” It it clear; it is definite; 
it is precise. You either know it or you do not. If you 
do not, then you have nothing to say about it. He 


who does know it has something that you do not have 
and something that you can not buy with all the wealth 
of Midas. It may not be worth much, but if the pro- 
fessor of it is proud of his possessions and can con- 
vince the world of his eminent respectability, then his 
supremacy is assured. Verily, those were great days, 
those ancient days. 

But the great days have passed. Years ago the col- 
lege was attacked from many quarters. The steadily 
advancing high-schools attacked it from below. Law, 
medical, and engineering-schools attacked it from 
above. Trojan horses were planted in its midst. Sci- 
entific, technical, business, trade, and professional inter- 
ests forced a reconstruction of the curriculum. Philo- 
sophic doubts destroyed the calm assurance of the 
masters and doctors. Greek went. Latin went. The 
New Testament became optional and thus disappeared 
except as a “snap course.” A thousand new subjects 
clamoured for a hearing. So English literature, eco- 
nomics, botany, biology, chemistry, history, the reign 
of Charlemagne, the amours of Louis XIV, and the 
foreign policy of Arungzebe appeared among the volu- 
minous pages of the great spread for the feast of wis- 
dom, Finally in a grand burst of enthusiasm Mr. Ezra 
Cornell and Mr. Charles W. Eliot declared the old guild 
dissolved and its mysteries utterly ruined and extir- 
pated. They said in effect, “The college will teach 
anybody any subject that he wants and will let him 
have it at his pleasure.” This, even though no inquiry 
seems to have been made to find out why certain wants 
and pleasures attacked the immature youths who 
thirsted after learning. 

The results of the battle, the din of which has filled 
the educational world since the Civil War, are many. 
The term of college apprenticeship is cut to two or 
three years, save in the smaller colleges where a few 
heroic figures make the best of the inevitable. Pro- 
fessional interests wield a great power in shaping the 
rump-curriculum that remains, The solid structure of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics has crumbled into dust. 
Curricula are made afresh with every new moon. 
Debates on “modifications in entrance-requirements 
and offerings” fill the dreary agenda of a thousand 
faculty-meetings. The workers of new things are ever 
zealously making changes. College teachers teach war- 
aims one year and peace-aims the next. No one within 
academic walls seems to have faith enough in any- 
thing to make a desperate battle for it—that faith 
which leads him out of his sinecure to try the experi- 
ment on his own trust in eternal verities. He will 
argue and read papers but he will not shake the dust 
of the Carnegie pension from his feet and go forth 
to proclaim his changeless belief in the redemptive 
power of Greek roots. Sad but true. To use another 
figure, the academic ship rolls and careens with every 
wind, its top-gallant is torn to shreds, its rudder is 
churned to pulp, its compass whirls about under a 
thousand stray magnetic currents, and its decks are 
awash, but it still sails on. The brave captain in the 
crow’s nest sings out to the ever loyal and faithful 
alumni that all is well. Perhaps it is. But there can 
be no doubt that we have been blown very far from 
the old course and we are adrift. Nothing is fixed 
except the investments. 

While the college has been changing, still greater 
changes have taken place in the personnel of the 
teaching- and learning-force. In the Middle Ages and 
even in later times, most of those who engaged in 
teaching were clergymen. In the age of celibacy, the 
teacher had no family cares and few worldly ambitions. 
A small pittance met his needs and he could readily 
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devote himself without distractions to the art of study. 
He doubtless liked good wine, good tales, and good 
food, but even these were not disturbing elements in 
his scheme of things. No one ever thought of a col- 
lege teacher except as a sort of home missionary who, 
for the sheer love of wisdom, dedicated himself to the 
perfect good. When it was permissible for him to 
choose a companion in marriage, no one ever gave her 
a thought at all. It was her bounden duty to appreciate 
his pale and lovely wisdom and to wash his clothes 
without complaint—though the two enterprises were 
somewhat incompatible. He was something like a saint. 
The longer and greyer his locks the better for his 
tradition. If he was very forgetful, he was still more 
lovable. 

But with science, economics, politics, and business 
courses there came another type of college teacher— 
alert, quick, trim, and worldly, with trousers creased, 
coat-collar brushed, and locks shingled, nay, clipped. 
Often he could make more money outside of the class- 
room than he could in it, and money, alas, worketh 
wonders—when one can get it. So the whole atmo- 
sphere and outlook of the college cloister changed, 
radically changed. 

Still greater have been the changes in the student- 
body. In the Middle Ages, most of those who went 
to college went to prepare for the priesthood, for a 
life intellectual and spiritual, a life in a world of books 
and meditation. Their college learning had a direct and 
immediate relation to all that they were to do in after 
years. Success in the classroom, love of learning, 
enthusiasm for mastership, all had a living connexion 
with success, power, and achievement in after life. 
The sons of the rich—mainly, powerful landlords— 
stuck to their last, that is to say, hunting, tourneys, 
crusades, and fighting. Neither the major nor the 
minor sports held the centre of the stage, though play- 
ing marbles and playing leap-frog at certain hours had 
to be forbidden. In short, teaching within a narrow 
circle and learning within that circle were the primary, 
fundamental interests of masters and students in the 
Middle Ages. 

Nowadays all that has changed. Most of the boys 
and girls who crowd our colleges to-day do not intend 
to dedicate themselves mainly to a life intellectual—a 
life of books and meditation. Most of the boys are 
going into business or the professions. They are going 
to live and work in a world utterly different from that 
inhabited by the lovers of books and meditation and 
curious inquiry. Many of them, it is true, will specu- 
late, but not upon the origin, nature, and destiny of 
man. They will become Rotarians, Elks, members of 
chambers of commerce, directors of railways, and pres- 
idents of banks. This is all good and praiseworthy, 
but it has a very tenuous relation to the passion for 
learning. The girls in our colleges, newcomers upon 
the scene of learning, have doubtless more enthusiasm 
for it, and in their later years they have more time 
and inclination for books and meditation than do their 
male companions. The significance of this is not to be 
overlooked; but the plain truth is that neither in col- 
lege nor out, do the great majority of students have a 
deep and consuming interest in learning. 

The affections of the average college graduate centre 
in his fraternity or club. He attends college banquets 
to see the old boys, very much as he attends the dinners 
of the Squeedunk Society, or the suppers of the 
National Roelk Society. When he thinks of Alma 
Mater, he thinks of pilasters, iron gates, stained win- 
dows, and new buildings. It does not seem to be a 
matter of record that any alumni association ever took 


any interest in a curriculum or in professors except 
when aroused over “pernicious teachings” or tales of 
academic poverty. It is a theme for amused reflection 
that the recent campaigns to raise money for poor 
professors have been assimilated in methods to the 
drives for the Armenians, Chinese, and Russians, Per- 
haps this should be somewhat qualified. No college- 
drive manager apparently has ever thought of serving 
a dinner at the Biltmore for prospective donors and 
giving them samples of the brown bread, soup, and rice 
pudding served at the table of assistant professors. 
Neither has anyone ventured a film showing the assist- 
ant’s wife labouring over the steam of the family wash. 
Still the poverty of the professors and the fear of 
bolshevism were the prominent features on the bills 
recently offered to prospective givers to colleges. 

Is it not clear that we have gone a long way from the 
age of Edmund Rich, Abelard, and Thomas Aquinas? 
Does it not seem, as Daniel Webster would say, that 
the time has come for the mariner to take out his 
instruments and make a reckoning? 

SoMNIA VANA. 
(To be continued.) 


MOLIERE AND THE SAINTS. 


AT a moment when all France is celebrating the ter- 
centenary of Moliére, when the most respectable pontiffs 
of Church and State do not hesitate to contribute their 
homage to the once despised comedian, it is somewhat 
diverting to recall what a hard time the great man had 
to overcome the organized and malignant opposition 
of the same sort of people who to-day are smothering 
his memory in flowers. This is only a special, perhaps 
too special, aspect in the life of one of the greatest and 
most attractive of national geniuses, but it forms, at 
any rate, a curious and instructive chapter in the his- 
tory of good society in its relations with art. Even at 
the present moment, traces of that instinctive hatred 
which certain of the public powers seem always to 
harbour for uncommon genius may be seen in a recent 
episcopal letter from the inspired hand of the Reverend 
Bishop of Le Mans, forbidding the priests of his 
diocese to take any part in the municipal celebrations 
to be held in honour of the playwright. The cream 
of the jest, in this instance, lies in the fact that the 
company which was to play Moliére in Le Mans is 
under the high patronage of Cardinal Dubois, the 
chief Catholic prelate in France; but the Reverend 
Bishop did not realize his mistake until it was too 
late. All of which goes to show that Tartuffe does 
not change, though sometimes he may seem to restate 
some of his formule. Thus 1664 calls across the cen- 
turies to 1922. 

The youthful genius of Moliére coincided, as every 
one knows, with the youthful glory of his patron, 
Louis XIV, who had just attained his majority when 
Moliére produced “Les Précieuses Ridicules.” The 
precious and ridiculous seventeenth century was already 
more than half over, but like many absurd things it 
died hard, and the spirit of the précieuse still reigned, 
practically undisputed, over literature and the stage 
and, most of all, over the Church. That unutterable 
coyness, that saccharinity, that double-distilled false- 
ness of sentiment and language, that profound insin- 
cerity trailed like a smear of syrup over all the social 
and artistic life of old France from the relations of 
man with woman to the relations of woman with her 
Maker. In religion, Saint Francois de Sales had set 
the fashion a century earlier, and literature speedily 
followed suit. It was the apotheosis of little silver 
doves, little blue flowers, little flaming hearts. Later 
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the Jesuits adopted the last of these tender symbols, 
and out of it made a new religion. Innumerable charm- 
ing churches from the Gothic ages, charitable and hum- 
ble, stalwart and adorably fantastic, were overthrown 
to make room for great sprawling temples—Saint 
Roch, Saint Philippe de Roule, Saint Thomas d’Aquin 
—which seem to be dedicated to a deity possessing the 
combined attributes of a stockbroker and an elderly 
coquette. The stolid gloom and inept contours of the 
crushing facades of these temples were intended to 
symbolize the traditional French symmetry and good 
sense, while the corpulent cherubs and plaster clouds 
of the interiors prefigured its lighter moments of com- 
munion with a divinity every bit as courtly as the Rev- 
erend General of the Jesuits. A Jesuit society, a 
Jesuit religion, even a Jesuit stage! In the theatre 
itself, one man of value appeared, Corneille, whose 
genius is intolerably hampered by a fashionable 
weight of false Spanish nobleness and crushing senti- 
mentality, similar to those great hooped and silver- 
spangled skirts in which Velazquez painted his child 
infantas. Such was the situation of literature when, 
in 1659, Monsieur, the King’s brother, married 
Madame Henriette, daughter of the Cavalier King, 
Charles I of England, and in the same year Moliere 
produced “Les Précieuses Ridicules.” 

“She alone knew how to distinguish men,’ says a 
contemporary, speaking of Madame Henriette. She 
brought to the baroque court, dull, formal, coxcomb 
and blasé, a freshness, a distinction, a sincerity, “a 
heart which knew not how to hate,” all of which 
captivated every one, beginning with the King him- 
self. As a boy he had snubbed her; now he regretted 
her poignantly. They were seen everywhere together, 
laughing like children under the sparkling spiral stair- 
case and diamond casements of Saint Germain, or 
wandering unaccompanied in the noble, solitary woods 
of Fontainebleu. Madame exercised a delicate 
mastery (which was all for the good) over a nature 
singularly dry, limited, and in danger of becoming, as 
later it did become, besotted by the universal toady- 
ism. At the same time a curious destiny united the 
fortunes of the most charming woman of the time and 
its greatest comic genius. They were two refreshing 
heretics in the courtly desert of that ageing and hypo- 
critic century. Without his protectress, Moliére would, 
time and time again, have been lost. Those who read 
between the lines of “Les Femmes Savantes” and “La 
Princesse d’Elide” will discern that in Moliére Madame 
had her champion and knight, and that, so far as he 
dared, he richly repaid the debt. 

The production of “L’Ecole des Femmes” in 1662 
furnished the first serious occasion for the persistent 
campaign which for ten years was to be waged against 
its author and indirectly against his patroness. Madame 
was not very well viewed by the powerful faction of 
the unco good. The child of Protestant England, 
granddaughter of Henry IV, from whom she inherited 
something of his amiable indifference in matters of 
religion, the Princess inspired profound mistrust in the 
devout old ladies and fanatical fops who were then so 
strong at court. They observed with consternation that 
she encouraged the King’s tendency to tolerance, and 
that she laughed with him at the long ears and gro- 
tesque fashions of the Jesuit confessor. But in her 
position of platonic mistress to Louis XIV she was far 
too powerful to attack directly, and the cabal therefore 
turned its pious attention on the masterpiece of her 
protégé. To them, “L’Ecole des Femmes” seemed 
nothing less than a crying scandal. There was no foible 
dear to the time which it did not ridicule audaciously 


and cruelly. To begin with, the author was manifestly 
disrespectful to the dogma of hell. None of the tradi- 
tional decencies dear to seventeenth-century France 
escaped him. The family, public morals, literary fash- 
ions, religion itself were successively the butts of that 
cruel comedy. Worst of all, the play was written in 
a new language, strong, savorous, popular, male, 
which wounded in their tenderest emotions the elegant 
poetizers who, for over a century, had made it their 
business to devitalize the French tongue. All the 
curs of the pack—courtiers, précieuses, austere Jansen- 
ists, lax Jesuits and pious old duchesses—barked at the 
heels of this insufferable plebeian, this gamin of Paris, 
who with enchanting inspiration thumbed his nose in 
the midst of the palace. He had against him the entire 
court which judged that the frail protection of Madame 
would count for nothing in a case where they would 
be able to touch the King on his notoriously weak side 
—his sentiment for religion. 

So matters stood when Louis XIV in the person of 
his Ambassador was insulted at Rome. There was one 
thing in this man that was more tender than his relig- 
ious sentiment and that was his pride. Spurred by this 
feeling and also perhaps by the wholesome influence of 
his sister-in-law, he behaved in a manner so unchristian 
that the cabal was desolated and the duchesses were 
plunged in despair. The Apostolic Delegate, sent post- 
haste to present the Papal apologies, was refused en- 
trance. The wrath of the outraged monarch went so 
far as to demand passage through the Alps with the 
object of marching on Rome. In the meantime 
“T’Ecole des Femmes” had passed its sixth month of 
performance; the crowds were so great that people 
were turned away each night. The King was much 
irritated that anyone should ‘have ventured to attack a 
play written by his special protégé and a member of 
his household. He was also weary of the hypocrites 
and fops surrounding him, who, from motives of sheer 
ill-doing, intrigued against the one man of genius in 
his court. He encouraged, therefore, the production of 
“La Critique de 1l’Ecole des Femmes” which was 
Moliére’s reply to his enemies and gave them, as it 
were, their coup de grace. 

They were reduced to adopt other methods. Among 
the members of Moliére’s company was an actress, 
Madame Béjart, who in time past had been his mistress. 
She had a young daughter, sixteen years old, whom the 
comedian had helped to educate and whom he tenderly 
loved. His former relations with the mother did not 
prevent him from marrying in 1663 Mademoiselle 
Béjart. She was the great passion of the troubled 
existence which began with high comedy and ended in 
the subacid resignations of “Le Misanthrope.” No one 
knew who had been her father; in the pell-mell of 
theatrical life it is doubtful whether the mother herself 
knew. All that was certain was that she had been 
born in the same year that Moliére entered in relations 
with the mother, and that she was now Madame Mo- 
liere. The equivocal obscurity surrounding this mar- 
riage afforded the discomfited saints of the court a 
golden opportunity. They had only to prove Moliére 
the father of the young girl, and they would secure 
for him disgrace and punishment for incest, which 
was particularly severe in the case of every one below 
the rank of a duke. 

In July, 1663, the King seized Avignon, which was 
then Papal territory. In order to spite the Catholics 
he overcame his dislike of Protestantism enough to for- 
bid by statute the so-called “enlévements d’enfants,” 
that is, the pious kidnapping of heretic children by the 
female members of noble houses to the end of educat- 
ing them as Catholics, a form of indoor amusement 
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much in vogue at that time among the idle rich. Never 
had Louis XIV shown himself to fairer advantage than 
in this brief episode of his reign. The saints fasted 
and wept, believing themselves under a new Diocletian. 
The anointed of God had unexpectedly failed them in 
the most absorbing of their activities, next to persecut- 
ing the theatre—that of baiting the Protestants. But 
their hands were tied. Lacking the power to excom- 
municate their most illustrious King, they turned with 
concentrated malignance upon his chief comedian. All 
the wretched world of upper servants and valets, incited 
by their masters, turned a cold shoulder on the drama- 
tist, alleging that they could not eat in the society of 
an impious mummer who slept with his own daughter. 
“La Princess d’Elide,”’ dedicated to Madame and writ- 
ten in her intention, was received with glacial reserve, 
the court taking pleasure in identifying the principal 
character, not with the Princess, but with Mademoi- 
selle de La Valliére, the King’s mistress, who was the 
meek instrument of anyone and every one who had the 
last word. 

On the 12th of February, 1664, the Pope drained 
the dregs of the chalice and acceded to all of the King’s 
demands. On the 28th of the same month, Louis 
adopted Moliere as his own man by granting him a 
pension for life in his old age, and he and Madame 
graciously consented to be godparents to the first-born 
of Moliére’s marriage with La Béjart. Thus ina form 
of solemn justification, the most Christian King of 
Europe held over the baptismal font the innocent fruit 
of the alleged incest. 

So ended the comedy which had had such singular 
and unexpected repercussions in Church and State. 
Moliere, however, had no intention of letting his foes 
off easily, and by a supreme epilogue he completed the 
lesson in a terrible manner. The manuscript of “Tar- 
tuffe,” cannily dedicated to the Papal Nuncio, was 
presented to that mollified dignitary in the fall of the 
same year, 1664. The saints made the most desperate 
efforts to have the play suppressed, and so far suc- 
ceeded that the King, in order to have peace in his 
household, forbade its public presentation, but this did 
not prevent the comedy from being avidly read, and 
even produced privately under the patronage of 
Madame. 

The latter lived just long enough to witness the fine, 
bitter triumph of Moliére’s career, “Le Misanthrope.” 
This magnificent play seems, as it were, |to summarize 
and prefigure the moral emptiness of a reign which had 
reached its nadir, and of a century which was drawing 
to an inglorious close. In the smiling asperity of 
Alceste is concentrated all the disillusion of the finer 
spirits of the epoch, from the bitterness of a Colbert 
watching his pacific dream fade in the flames of a 
vulgar glory and a ruinous fanaticism, to the philo- 
sophic sweetness of Henriette for whom Death alone 
was truly kind. The protectress of Moliére died by 
foul play, long since worn out by the subterranean in- 
trigues of the troop of equivocal parasites which 
swarmed about her tapette of a husband. At her memo- 
rable funeral, Bossuet, finding for once in his life, 
amid the sob of organs and the fume of funereal lights, 
the simple words befitting its subject, said of her: 
“Madame fut douce envers la mort, comme elle Vétast 
pour tout le monde.” 

Both she and her great servant had worked together 
for the spirit of candour and liberation which struggled 
painfully in the gilded cage of that court and that cen- 
tury. If Christianity represents anything but the most 
sombre of myths, they were more Christian than all 
their pious persecutors put together. In the gamut of 
smiles, the great clavichord of human sympathies of 
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which Moliére was supreme master, from the frank 
joyousness of his first plays to the bitter sweetness of 
“Le Misanthrope,” there is one expression, as the Mar- 
quis de Flers said the other day at the Sorbonne, which 
shines steadily through the rest. It is the expression 
to be seen on the smiling face of the stone angel in the 
cathedral of Rheims—the Angel of Tolerance. 
CuTHBERT WRIGHT. 


THE DEATH OF BASHKIN. 

I am only thirty years old, but when I look back, it seems 
to me that I have passed through an immense cemetery and 
have seen nothing but graves and crosses. Sooner or 
later a fresh grave appears somewhere and no matter 
with what kind of monument it be marked, a plain cross 
or a granite column, it is the same—this is all that will 
be left of me. In the end this is not even important: 
immortality is a tedious thing, and life itself is of little 
interest. The worst is that death is terrible; you will not 
resolve to consign yourself to the devil with your own 
hands; you will prefer rather to continue to live long, 
to wander through this cemetery which is called life; and 
around you, endlessly arising, you will see new crosses. 
Everything that is loved, everything beautiful will remain 
behind, everything dear to the heart will fall away, like 
autumn leaves, and you will stagger in at the end alone, 
like an orphan. 

And now Bashkin has died too—one more of those with 
whom I embarked upon my literary career has passed 
away. 

Yet he did well to die. There was so little of happi- 
ness in his life that it would not suffice the most humdrum 
peasant even for a single day. The time has long since 
passed when literature was the repository of all virtue. 
From every crevice there has crept into our little world 
so much trash, it has come to be such a stock-exchange, 
such a brothel, that a modest, quiet man like Bashkin 
feels himself as fit for it as a violet thrown into the dust 
of a market-square. Perhaps, in times past, his pensively 
tender talent and the soft beauty of his soul would have 
been appraised differently, but to-day, upon the broad high- 
way of literature, amidst the hustle and bustle of buying 
and selling, in the cunningly interwoven struggle of intri- 
gue and advertisement, what are needed are strong hands, a 
robust mind, a cruel heart. Nothing of this had Bashkin, 
and he lived in penury and in hiding, like one hunted; 
denying himself, till he died, as befits a Russian writer, 
of consumption. 

Very few knew of him; the name of Bashkin will not 
occupy a foremost place in literature. His talent was 
not great; his whole beauty consisted in his sweet, modest, 
fine personality—sincere to the depths of his soul. These 
personal qualities were reflected in his writings like a blue 
sky in clear water, and they imparted to his small talent 
a rare, pensive beauty. 

Some day, if I ever fulfil one of my desires—to leave a 
broad canvas of the lives of those whom fate has decreed 
shall be the salt of the earth, hunters of men who have 
turned the temple of literature into a den of petty scoun- 
drels—I will create in a novel a type like Bashkin, which 
shall be true to that bright memory which I have retained 
of him. Just now his face is still too near; trivial recol- 
lections shimmer before my eyes too vividly. Especially 
clear three pictures stand before me, three moments of 
his death and funeral, which I can not yet generalize. 

I had not seen Bashkin for about a year. The same 
disease in us both had sent us apart in different directions. 
Only a day before his death we saw each other for the 
last time. When I entered the room, Bashkin was asleep; 
he was under the influence of morphine, a strange and 
terrifying sleep. Some one held a candle, and the yellow 
light moved in blotches upon the ceiling and the walls 
which were covered with a strangely patterned wall-paper. 
Why does a trifling detail strike us so forcibly at certain 
times? I remember that I glanced with a painful feeling 
upon this wall-paper; in its strange and coarse lines one 
perceived the figures of guitars, and for some reason it 
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seemed unpleasant and even disgusting to think that they 
had never played. . . . As the light crept stealthily along 
the walls, the guitars stretched their thin, drawn necks, 
and upon the bed, rattling and whistling, heaved the breast 
of the man who at this moment was struggling with 
terrible force somewhere on the border-line between life 
and death. Perhaps it was the death agony, and Bashkin 
might have died if we had not wakened him. At first, 
when he opened his eyes, he was evidently wholly uncon- 
scious. Strange and terrifying was the gaze of those eyes, 
directed straight upon me, as if regarding me from some- 
where terribly far off. 

“Vassili Vassilievitch,” I cried. 

Suddenly his look changed. It was as if something 
dreadful and incomprehensible vanished at the sound of 
my voice. The familiar expression of tenderness and 
greeting appeared upon the half dead face, and the invalid 
stretched himself toward me. I bent down and kissed him. 
Suddenly Bashkin encircled my head, pressed it to his 
breast, in which something wheezed, bubbled and beat, 
and began to stroke my head softly, tenderly, like a 
mother her child. Silently, as though with great love, 
and as though with tender sorrow, and as if imploring 
me to protect and save him. 

It is strange that I who met Bashkin upon the appear- 
ance of his first story, and have been helping him all his 
life as his oldest protector and patron should have felt 
myself so small, and puny, and weak, as I heard that dull 
wheezing and beating in his breast and felt his hand slid- 
ing feebly along my hair. 

Not from the day of birth but from the nearness to 
death should we count the age of a person. What Bash- 
kin knew at that moment, what he suffered, I shall not 
soon learn. Before that last wisdom of a great love and 
pity, which death imparted to Bashkin, as he lay there 
before me, how insignificant and comic were my fame, 
my name and my God. 

There was a time when I often argued with Bashkin. 
We lived together for many years, and as the stronger 
one I pressed upon him with my authority. Now the 
time had come to strike a balance. One of us had reached 
the last page of his life, and I asked him with dread 
curiosity: “Well, how now, Vassili Vassilievitch, are we 
agreed or are we still further separated in our views?” 

Bashkin, without smiling, with his bright, kind. eyes 
looked me straight in the face. “Separated!” said he. 
“We must love and pity all.” 

Perhaps, maybe he is right. I do not know. . . 

But what else besides anger and hatred could I have 
had in my soul as we followed Bashkin’s coffin to the 
grave? How scant were the followers! In the midst 
of that immense white field, knee deep in snow, swept 
by a hurricane, how small and pitiful we must have 
appeared. In front of us the white coffin moved slowly, 
the storm tore at the two or three coloured ribbons on 
the wreaths; nothing was visible all around save the white 
field and the endlessly whirling white snow. I trod behind 
the coffin, stumbling through the snow, and for the hun- 
dredth time read the inscription upon a wreath: “To our 
beloved father and husband from his wife and son.” It 
was a small and pitiful wreath, and the inscription was 
not on a ribbon, but on a piece of tin, such as is nailed 
to crosses in the poorest cemeteries. 

As I read the inscription, I thought of the two hun- 
dred roubles that I had in my pocket, which I had col- 
lected with the greatest difficulty for the survivors of 
Bashkin’s family. I thought of Bashkin’s wife who did 
not yet know of his death; I thought of her giving birth 
upon almost the same day that he had died; I thought 
also of what his “wife and son” were going to do now. 
I thought also that after all this was the “funeral of an 
author,” and, by God, it seemed strange at that moment 
to ask love and pity of me for those millions of shop- 
keepers, lords of life, beasts and blackguards, who mumbled 
something, growling and thundering in the belly of the 
great city, which was vaguely outlined on the edge of the 
horizon, behind the canopy of the ceaseless storm. 

May they be all thrice damned! 


Yet from this funeral something bright remained in 
the soul. Why bright, when in reality—nonsense, it is a 
mere trifle and purely accidental—I do not know, still 
something was left. 

While we were lowering the coffin into the grave that 
had been dug in a peasants’ cemetery, the storm ceased. 
Suddenly it was a bright, white, clear winter day, smell- 
ing with frost. The crosses stood around dressed in 
round, white fluffy hats. A flock of pigeons descended 
upon the grave from God knows where. Fluttering their 
wings, the birds circled round us. One tried his utmost to 
alight upon the coffin, and turning aside, flew down to 
perch upon the nearest cross. It was beautiful. 

Perhaps the justification of the whole universe is in 
beauty? Perhaps everything exists only that there may 
be beauty? 

The beauty of pigeons, of a white winter day, a white 
coffin, soft snow, quiet sorrow, the beauty of the dead, 
tender soul of Bashkin, M. ARTZIBASHEV. 


THE DIARY OF A CASUAL LABOURER. 

4 Octozner. This morning I drew my pay from the Com- 
pany, which amounted, after they had deducted $1.10 for 
a doctor’s tax, to $33.88. I then paid Mrs. Burke $7 which 
I owed her, put on my overalls and pack-sack and headed 
for the track where an ore-train was soon to pass on its 
way to Duluth. When I reached the yard where the train 
was being made up, I asked a workman whom I met which 
track the train took. Luck was seemingly against me, for 
this man proved to be a brakeman on the very train I 
was planning to take and he told me he'd kick me off if 
I took it. Nevertheless, I decided to take the train, and 
save my fare to Duluth which I might need later on, and 
at the same time get a little experience as a hobo. 

I walked about a half mile down the track and then sat 
down behind a box car on the siding. Here I ate the lunch 
which Mrs. Burke had given me. When the train came 
by, going at a fair rate, I peeped out from behind my car 
and was relieved to see my “brakie” friend in the cab 
of the locomotive and looking ahead. I slipped out from 
behind the car after he had passed, waited for an ore- 
car to come by with a platform under the overhang, and 
finally boarded a car which suited me. With my pack- 
sack for a rest, I reclined on this little platform and 
passed the time in reading and smoking my pipe. After 
a journey during which I was not once troubled by the 
brakeman, the train arrived at Proctor, its destination, 
about five miles from Duluth. As I was walking out of 
the yards, the hostile brakeman came by on the running 
board of a locomotive. When he noticed me, he smiled 
and waved his hand and, in answer to my wave, laughed 
good-naturedly. 

I got a ride to the nearest street-car line on an oil- 
truck and arrived in the main part of Duluth about five 
o'clock. I then went to the street where the employment- 
offices are located to see what was doing in the shape of 
a job. The dozen or so offices were covered with posters 
calling for woodsmen and labourers at about $6 a day 
with free fare to the place of work. Shipments are be- 
ing made as far West as Spokane, Washington. It will 
be easy to land a job which will carry me West in the 
morning. 

I put up at an hotel where they charge seventy-five 
cents for a room. It is a rather rough little place but I 
can’t afford to live too high. In the evening, I went up 
to the Public Library and read some Walt Whitman. 


5 Ocroper. I spent the day in Duluth, doing some neces- 
sary shopping and much walking around. In the morn- 
ing I went down to the employment-office and looked 
things over. Hundreds of jobs were open, and scores of 
men stood on the sidewalk or loafed around wondering 
which jobs to take. For a time I wavered between my 
desire to go a long distance and my wish to get to a place 
where I could learn something about the Non-partisan 
League. Finally, I chose the latter course and shipped to 
Casselton, North Dakota, to work on a section-gang for 
the Northern Pacific. My employment-ticket at the 
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Duluth Labour Exchange cost me two dollars, but my 
fare is free to Casselton, which is twenty-four miles west 
of Fargo. 


6 Octoser. I passed through Fargo this morning and 
walked around a little while until the train was ready 
to go on again. About half-past nine I arrived at Cas- 
selton, and hunted up the place where I am to work. Three 
other fellows who had come through only from Fargo 
also got off the train to work here. We found the place 
and entered our abode, a box car drawn up on a siding, 
with six double-deck bunks in it. Three other box cars 
lay on the switch, for the men to sleep in, and on an- 
other switch fifty feet away, were three more, one for the 
bosses to bunk in, one for a kitchen, and one for a dining- 
room. The other men were all out at work, so we four 
new arrivals decided to wait till after lunch before be- 
ginning work. We sat outside the box car talking. I was 
surprised at the difference in the matter of ideas between 
these men and those with whom I had been working on 
the Range. These men are going to vote for Debs in 
the coming election, and they are strongly against the 
imprisonment of Bill Haywood and his associates. One 
of the men, a German, spoke of the foolishness of work- 
ing people taking part in wars, and argued that wars were 
all brought about for the benefit of the commercial and 
capitalist classes. He said that the only way for wars 
to be stopped is for the working classes to be strongly 
organized, and for them to refuse to work in any 
munitions-plant, at docks where vessels are being loaded 
with war-materials, or at any occupation concerned with 
war. 

After lunch we started out to work. Four or five 
hand cars with seven or eight men on each went up the 
track about a mile from camp, and there the gang started 
work. The job on hand was spacing ties on the railway, 
which is not very difficult, but which nevertheless calls 
for some skill on the part of the few men who keep the 
grade of the tracks even. 

At six we returned to camp and had supper in the box 
car mess-room. It was not a bad meal—meat, potatoes, 
several kinds of vegetables, bread, cookies, stewed fruit, 
coffee and miscellaneous things. At noon the menu was 
much the same, except that there was pie and pudding 
for dessert. All the men eat practically in silence, merely 
pausing long enough between mouthfuls to ask for what 
they want. After supper, I returned to the box car, and 
found the men much more inclined to talk than were the 
workers on the Iron Range. I soon realized that nearly 
all my companions were members of the I. W. W., “Wob- 
Dlies,’” as they call themselves. Presently, one of the 
men asked me if I had a red card. I told him that I 
had not, and that I had only recently come into the ter- 
ritory of the I. W. W. I asked him to explain the prin- 
ciples of the I. W. W. to me. He began in a quiet way, 
his statements being supplemented at times by other mem-~- 
bers of the group who were lying on their bunks, or 
sitting around the stove. After he got through I told 
him my views; that I am almost as much against the 
existing social system as he is and that I want to help 
change it, but that at present I am against many of the 
principles of the I. W. W. I mentioned the principle 
that “The working class and employing class have noth- 
ing in common,” and I questioned the right of the work- 
ers “to take possession of the earth and the machinery 
of production and abolish the wage-system.” The men 
defended both principles. In answer to my recital of the 
conditions in certain plants where the workers run the 
industry, they said that as soon as the workers ran the 
industry, there would be no employing class and that 
therefore there could be nothing in common between the 
employing and working classes. In defence of the other 
principle they argued that everything is the product of 
labour, and that therefore the workers would be taking 
possession only of what is rightfully theirs. We discussed 
this point for a long time. I pointed out that it was the 
capitalist, who they said produced nothing, who gave 
them a chance to earn their living, that it was he, as 
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Professor Taussig would say “who sacrificed present 
goods for future goods,” and thus started the industry. 
“We labourers on the other hand,” I continued, “save 
nothing with which to start enterprises, a thing which is 
as necessary as labour itself. We work awhile till we get 
a stake and then we go to town and blow it in on moon- 
shine and women. We haven't the guts to save and start 
new industries. By what right, then, shall we take over 
the property of people who were once as poor as we are 
ourselves, but who have denied themselves the pleasures 
which we enjoy when we go to town and have started 
machinery by which we are now getting employment?” 

The men answered this by saying that it was only money 
that we saved, and that money did not truly represent 
usable products. Upon this point we argued for a long 
time, neither side convincing the other. At last one of 
the two younger men in the group who were the most 
intelligent and doing most of the talking, said to me, “We 
can’t get anywhere talking, because you haven’t a chance 
to understand the principles of the I. W. W., as we ex- 
plain them. Like the rest of us, you are only an ignorant 
working man, and we can’t understand all of it ourselves, 
because it’s very deep. Here take this book and read it, 
and when you get through with it, give it to some other 
worker who doesn’t understand.” 

With that he handed me a booklet, entitled “The 
I. W. W. in Theory and Practice.” After that we all 
got up and went to the village, and I sought out a corner 
table of the ice-cream parlour on which to write while 
the others went to the movies or the pool-hall. 

These men are of a very different type from those of 
the Iron Range, and I like them much better. These are 
floaters,” while those on the Range are steadier, Many 
of them in the box car to-night had served jail sentences 
for I. W. W. propaganda and vagrancy charges. But 
they are interested in their fellow-men, and are not after 
the almighty dollar with such a rush. While they have 
the reputation of being the roughest men in the country, 
they are no rougher, nor are their habits worse than 
those of the other classes of working men with whom I 
have come into contact. Their language is “expressive,” 
but they talk without bluster, and I have not yet heard 
them sneer at another fellow. When a man disagrees 
with them, they argue quietly, not as many people do by 
ns ae ignorant —, —, —, don’t you know anything, 
ete., —? 

Powers Hapcoop. 
(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 


JouN Butter Yeats was one of those rare men who 
never allowed the art of living to be spoiled by the mere 
mechanism of how to live and make a living. He used 
to call himself “a gentleman of leisure,” a title of which 
he was proud, and he preserved it to the end of a happy 
and well-filled life, itself a triumphant justification of his 
theory of leisure. I remember one night hearing Mr. 
Yeats speak upon his favourite theme, the sacred duty of 
idleness, at a dinner given in one of New York’s most 
opulent clubs, by a group of exceedingly prosperous and 
unleisured Americans. It was a piquant situation when 
the tall figure of the eloquent old gentleman rose and he 
uttered his witty plea for the disinterested contemplation 
of life. There was, it seemed to me, more sound good 
sense, more real understanding of the world, in the dis- 
course of this bohemian artist, than in the conventional, 
windy, sentimental rhetoric of which various prominent 


men, leaders in “practical” affairs, had delivered them- 
selves that evening. 


In the second volume of selections from the letters of 
John Butler Yeats there is an excellent and characteristic 
definition of the term “poor gentleman,” which he substi- 
tuted for the title he gave himself in conversation. “By 
poor gentleman I mean all who, however employed, have 
an idleness which they value as their chief good.” The 
idleness of this gentleman of leisure was, to quote his 
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own words, “an idleness which is at the same time a com- 
plete diligence.” It was “his inalienable privilege, dearer 
to him than life.’ Rarely, I think, did a personality so 
clearly, so aptly, so fully define itself as in those words. 
All who knew Mr. Yeats will think of him as a per- 
sonification of that ideal, as possessing a naturally aristo- 
cratic and cultivated mind, wholly uncorrupted by the 
restraints which are exacted by modern society in return 
for material success, and thoroughly sensitive to all that 
leisure can mean to the true artist. 


His voluntary exile to this country a dozen years ago 
presents a paradox and a problem for our expatriate in- 
tellectuals. Why should John Butler Yeats leave the 
Dublin of which George Moore was the Boswell, to settle 
down in this hurrying, careless New York, which has no 
ears for such philosophies as his? What could be more 
perverse than this choice on the part of “a poor gentle- 
man of leisure”—to cumulate his own terms—who intended 
to hold idleness as his inalienable privilege? Surely, this 
is the strangest of all motives for emigration! The mys- 
tery is partly explained, I think, by the fact that he came 
here with no premeditated plan of permanent exile. What 
was to have been a short visit became the final adventure 
of his life, from which both he and his American friends 
drew the greatest of intangible profits. 


I suspect that a great part of the charm of New York 
for Mr. Yeats was due to the infinite amusement he de- 
rived from the spectacle of a life so utterly remote from 
his own ideals and previous experiences. The fascination 
of what is almost incredible has been known before now 
to amuse those visitors from Europe who have come here 
without either illusions or the hope of gain. Like Mr. 
Yeats such strangers can afford to comment upon the fan- 
tastic patterns of this giant kaleidoscope without fear of 
offending any hypersensitive citizens by the frank expres- 
sion of their opinions. At the same time, in his case there 
was the added motive suggested by his years, for this 
immersion into the young, the new, the strange, must 
have saved him from that sense of a narrowing horizon, 
which is, after all, the real intimation of the approach of 
old age. Almost all his associates in this city were very 
much younger and physically more vigorous than he, a 
fact which is at once a tribute to his own youthfulness of 
mind, and a clue to his delight in being here. 


Nort that he made any pretence of renouncing his right 
to criticize the American scene. In his “Essays: Irish and 
American” he discusses very suggestively the effect upon 
American art and American life of the cult of happiness, 
in other words, of mere physical comfort, as distinct from 
spiritual joy which, with its inseparable ally, pain, gives 
man his impulse to great achievements. Comfort, Mr. 
Yeats insisted, does not inspire great poetry. Its typical 
product is the verse of Longfellow. From this he develops 
an interesting argument against the ideal of a safe, com- 
fortable civilization, an argument which remains in my 
mind because of its curious resemblances to and diver- 
gences from the Nietzschean doctrine of slave-morality, 
with its exhortation to be hard! In the same book there 
is an analysis of the American woman and of her posi- 
tion here, contrasted with the Irish ideal of womanhood, 
which is one of the most touching, and at the same time 
entirely unmaudlin, testimonies of an old man to the 
women of his country that I have ever read. In short, 
the intellectual aristocracy of John Butler Yeats finds 
many of its most stimulating and ingenious expressions 
in this utterly neglected volume of essays, which had 
none of the success in this country which it rightly 
enjoyed on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Wuen he was painting portraits in Dublin Mr. Yeats 
was always something more than the distinguished artist 
which his too little known work will prove him to have 
been. His studio was as much a centre of ideas and 
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fession. Frequently, when discussion ran high, artist and 
sitter would by tacit consent abandon their réles and 
become two passionate debaters. His friends can all 
recall occasions when the painter, forgetting his brushes 
and canvas, would launch into an animated dissertation 
with a gesticulating, sometimes indignant, figure perched 
upon the sitters’ throne, entirely oblivious of the pose. 
To have one’s portrait painted by John Butler Yeats 
was an exhilarating experience. Perhaps it is for that 
reason that he was so frequently more successful with 
his sitters than many more renowned portrait-painters 
are. The various portraits of George Moore are familiar 
in innumerable reproductions, but there is one by Mr. 
Yeats, in the possession of an American friend of his, 
which is a masterpiece, the finest portrait of him, with 
the possible exception of the Manet picture of the wild, 
bearded young Moore of the Nouvelle Athénes. 


Mr. Yeats had done the best of his work as a portrait- 
painter, I suppose, before he came to this country. Hence, 
it was more as a conversationalist, as a personality, that 
he endeared himself to a host of American friends. If he 
had not left Ireland we might never have known that he 
was a great letter-writer, for his consuming need of self- 
expression drove him to write home as brilliantly as he 
talked. Two volumes of selections from his letters have 
been made, and there is doubtless material for another 
volume. These, with his little volume of “Essays: Irish 
and American” are all that may be found in print of that 
talk for which he was so famous. He died before he 
could complete the autobiography on which he began to 
work a couple of years ago. When Mr. Ezra Pound 
edited the first volume of Mr. Yeats’s letters, he said of 
them, in a phrase which beautifully characterizes both 
the writings and conversation, indeed, the whole charming 
personality of John Butler Yeats: “In the letters them- 
selves there is only the air of leisure. The thoughts drift 
up as easily as a cloud in the heavens, and as clear-cut as 
clouds on bright days.” JouRNEYMAN. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 

Cominc to the Hudson Theatre in New York “direct 
from the Globe Theatre, London,” Miss Marie Lohr 
has made her bow before an American audience, in a 
play by Mr. Robert Hichens, called “The Voice from 
the Minaret.” Miss Lohr has been something of a 
favourite on the London stage, though I can not say 
with how great favour this particular drama was re- 
ceived there. Certainly it could hardly have been 
frowned upon, or Miss Lohr would not elect it as the 
means of bringing herself before a new public. What 
interested me, however, was not the drama itself, for 
the products of Mr. Hichens’s pen have long since 
ceased to possess for me either novelty or other appeal, 
belonging as they do to a world remote and almost 
forgotten; nor was I greatly interested in Miss Lohr, 
who seems to be an actress of only mediocre attain- 
ments. JI was drawn to the theatre in order that I 
might, if possible, make a comparison between the con- 
temporaneous London and New York stages, to see 
which is the more alive to new influences, or intelli- 
gently illusive in methods of production. Much as it 
hurts me to say so—a “critic,” you know, always 
wants to condemn his own country—what I saw at the 
Hudson Theatre completely reconciled me to a winter 
on Broadway. 

The theme of “The Voice from the Minaret” is one 
that Mr. Hichens has played many variations upon, 
and one which even suggests that theatrical sensation 
of a quarter-century ago, “The Christian.” A young 
Englishman, considering Holy orders, meets a discon- 


brilliant talk as it was the workshop of his avowed pro- | tented wife in Damascus, and instead of continuing his 
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pilgrimage to Jerusalem, remains with her in the para- 
dise of the Prophet as long as his troublesome con- 
science will permit. It is the call to prayer from the 
minaret that finally drives him from her arms back to 
England and a pulpit. He becomes a preacher, the lady 
comes once more into his life, and there is a final 
renunciation for his soul’s good, and the good of his 
flock—though just how they are to benefit is a bit 
doubtful. We need not, however, discuss that, because 
the play is hardly of sufficient emotional appeal to 
make it worth while. 

Let us, rather, consider the production. Act One 
shows the room of the lovers in a hotel in Damascus, 
and through a great arched window at the back we 
see a painted back-drop of the city, and about six feet 
from the window, a minaret top, around which parades 
the muezzin, like a mournful canary on the sill; calling 
the faithful to prayer. The setting of the room itself 
is cheap and tawdry. For all I know, hotels in Damas- 
cus may be just that, but this shabbiness was not 
intended for a realistic touch, It impresses the beholder 
with being about as realistic as an “Oriental” cozy- 
corner in a New York department store in the 1890’s. 
Outside the window, certainly, the play clearly calls 
for the exotic charm and romance of Damascus, for 
an enveloping atmosphere that might throw a glamour 
over the lovers, and for a voice from the minaret 
which shall bring mystery and a haunting, insistent, 
solemn interruption to the kisses in the chamber. Yet 
the horribly painted back-cloth, and the bird’s nest of 
a tower on the window sill, are the best this production 
has to offer. Here in New York, we have half a dozen 
stage-designers who could have transformed this act 
by paints and lights and design alone. We have almost 
as many “commercial” producers who could have 
added details of atmospheric value which would have 
accomplished what the present version does not even 
attempt. Mr. Belasco, Mr. Arthur Hopkins, the The- 
atre Guild, each in his or their own way, with or with- 
out designs by Mr. Robert Edmond Jones or Mr. 
Simonson or Mr. Norman Bel-Geddes, would have 
made this act so different a thing in its atmospheric 
illusion that its stark conventionality might have passed 
for genuine emotion. Already, then, the theatre of 
New York is far beyond that of London if this pro- 
duction of Miss Lohr’s is a fair sample. 

The three sets which follow, all of them English 
interiors, would give a producer less chance for any- 
thing but the refinement of realism. Yet in that also 
we Americans quite evidently excel. Indeed, the 
three interiors shown by Miss Lohr are shoddy and 
horribly ugly, with no redeeming significance in the 
ugliness. Their one merit is a minimum of cluttering 
furniture. Any one of half a dozen American stage- 
designers would have found a way to make these rooms 
either decoratively attractive or in some subtle way 
significant of mood, or perhaps both. 

Within these curiously old-fashioned sets, which 
positively hurt one with their unconsidered ugliness, 
the action of the play moved at a sluggish pace. Mod- 
ern football has a form of play known as the delayed 
pass, which holds the onlooker breathless during the 
delay, and sends him to his feet, a-tingle, when it is 
successfully completed. In acting, too, there is such a 
thing as the delayed pass which can have a similar 
effect; but it must be successfully completed, and it 
can not be used incessantly. Miss Lohr’s company— 
with one honourable exception—delayed the pass of 
every one on the stage, apparently under the impres- 
sion that no other form of attack will win an emo- 
tional “first down.” It is the way in which old-time 


Shakespearean actors sometimes play modern drama 
when they wish to be enormously impressive. It would 
be foolish to say that the rank and file of our actors 
do not resort to a rhetorical slowness for the sake of 
effect, whenever they get a chance; it seems to be a 
terrible instinct of the actor tribe. In a first-rate 
American production, however, they do not get the 
chance to indulge their instinct. Mr. Cohan or Mr. 
Craven would speed them up to the pace of a French 
company. Other of our directors, more temperate, 
and working in less obviously comic material, would 
hold them to a life-like rhythm of pace. But in no 
case would that intolerable drag occur, which at once 
irritates an audience of lively imagination, and inter- 
jects a sense of artifice. I cheerfully admit in this 
English company of Miss Lohr’s a vast superiority of 
pronunciation, of enunciation, and of voice-quality; 
the women, especially, possessing voices that carry 
better and are more pleasing and natural than the 
voices of our actresses. In all other respects, how- 
ever, alike of stage-settings, of atmospheric illusion, 
of significant detail, of the pace and rhythm of acting, 
of the emotional quality, of the impersonations, the 
sheer abandonment of the players to their rdéles, this 
English production is inferior to our own best average, 
if not inferior to our general average. London must 
do much better than this if it hopes to win success 
here for its productions. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE JOYS OF THE ROAD. 

Sirs: In your issue of 1 February I was interested to see 
Journeyman’s advocacy of walking or “hiking.” It occurs 
to me that the following quotations from the latest number 
of that breezy little magazine, Rational Living, will interest 
your contributor: “American roads are not made for pedes- 
trians—I see that in all of my country hikes (my latest was 
in September and lasted a week). The bad roads are bad 
both for vehicles and walkers. The good ones are made for 
automobiles only; they leave no safe place for the walker. 
Americans do not walk; they take drugs instead.” A little 
further on the writer says: “Think! As if one were allowed 
to think—particularly while walking in the streets! Thinking 
is punished with death by getting run over. You must not 
think; you must look out for the automobiles.’ I am, etc., 
New York City. Tuomas O, Brown. 


WE, TOO, HAVE SUFFERED. 
Sirs: Will you bear with me a moment while I relieve my 
mind of a few thoughts about American poets and poetry. 
Though I am a business man I am not without an interest 
in the arts. I am a buyer of books and a reader of the same. 
I enjoy the new music and the new painting and every now 
and again I cleanse—or refresh—myself (as you prefer) in 
the classics. Now my complaint is this: I pick up the 
magazines upon which I depend for information about new 
books and I learn that Mr. X. has just brought out a collec- 
tion of verse which Mr. Y. reviews with gusto.  Else- 
where in the magazine J discover that Messrs. X. and Y. are 
to read some of their poetry at Mrs. Vere de Vere’s soirée 
mext week in aid of the starving Ruritanians. On another 
page I see that Miss Z’s. new volume is advertised with 
encomiums from Mr. X. which lose something of their effect 
when I learn that Miss Z. is the literary adviser of the pub- 
lisher whose imprint is on Mr. X’s. books. Moreover, all 
three, X., Y. and Z. are fellow-members of a poetry society 
which is nothing but a trade union for mutual admiration and 
mutual aid. Now it may be that my unfriendly feeling to- 
wards ‘this poets’ protective league is like that of the “come- 
on” towards the affable stranger who sells the gold-brick. The 
great “poetry revival” of which we have all heard so much 
started the flow of many books and magazines of verse, and 
thousands of innocent citizens were unscrupulously deceived; 
we honestly believed that something fine and new would come 
out of it all. We talked of a new renaissance, we read the 
poetry in magazines and bought the books. Well, it was all 
right for a time; we had the sensation of being pioneers, of 
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“making culture hum,” of “putting America on the literary 
map” and of being the founding fathers to the great literature 
of the future. Then some of us woke up. We realized that 
the poetry produced under the stimulus of the “drive” was at 
best either good, workmanlike verse or at worst incompre- 
hensible maundering. The volumes of one month were all but 
forgotten the next. It was poetry produced for profit rather 
than for use. As a result I am sure that many like myself, 
have abandoned the wearisome examination of these synthetic 
pearls of American poetry to enjoy the sparkle of roadside 
quartz. Of course I am not condemning everything, but what 
I do say is that the net result in the production of true poetry 
would have been precisely the same had there never been this 
so-called “revival.” However, I am only a business man, 
and I am sure the poets would smile a superior smile and 
freeze me for my ignorance and audacity. I am, etc., 


fave, 13} (C- 


A GOOD CAUSE. 
Strrs: Professor Dr. Adolf Lorenz of the University of 
Vienna, has consented to lecture on the subject of modern 
orthopedic surgery in Aeolian Hall, New York City, on 
27 February, at 8.15 p.m. Tickets may be obtained in advance 
at Aeolian Hall. 

The proceeds of the lecture will go to aid the work of the 
Emergency Society for German and Austrian Science and 
Art, and in honour of the donor, will be called the Adolf 
Lorenz Gift. In accordance with the purposes of the Society, 
the money will tbe used to re-establish friendly relations be- 
tween American and German and Austrian scientists, to help 
German and Austrian science to resume its work, and also 
to make known and available in Germany and Austria the 
achievements of American scientists. I am, etc., 

New York City. E. UHLENHUTH. 


IN DEFENCE OF MRS. STOWE. 

Sirs: Mr. Bechhofer, in reviewing Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s 
“Human Factor in Business” in your issue of I February, 
calls attention to a chapter in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” which 
gives a picture of wage-slavery in Europe. From this he 
seems to argue that Mrs. Stowe thought wage-slavery worse 
than chattel-slavery. I always have difficulty in knowing just 
what people in other days thought about some things con- 
cerning which they made no definite statements, so I am not 
disputing Mr. Bechhofer’s statement. But my opinion is that 
Mrs. Stowe was only repeating the favourite argument of 
Southern planters, preachers and statesmen to the effect that 
the Negro was better off than the labourer in Europe. The 
fact that she reported this viewpoint in an able manner does 
not prove that she agreed with it. I am, etc., 

Chicago, Iliinots. Harry THOMAS STOCK. 


THE LAWS OF RHYTHM. 
Sirs: I note that Mr. Llewellyn Jones, in your issue of 
1 February, uses me as a horrible example. In his review of 
“Milton’s Prosody,” by Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Jones says: 


Here, then, is an example of the errors to which such ideas lead. 
Miss Monroe, in Poetry for November, 1913, explains Lanier’s system, 
quoting a sonnet of Shakespeare: 

‘No longer mourn for me when I am dead—’ 

and says: ‘The fourteen lines of this beautiful sonnet show almost 
all the variations of which iambic pentameter is capable.’ If that 
were true it) is obvious that Shakespeare’s sonnets alone would become 
intolerable before we had read many of them: when, however, we con- 
sider that iambic pentameter has been the vehicle of practically every 
long poem in the English language it becomes obvious that this assertion 
is quite groundless. But how encouraging to the young poet to read 
such a sentence. No wonder he decides to write in ‘free’ verse. 


Your reviewer would have been more accurate, as well as 
more just, if he had stated that my analysis of Shakespeare’s 
sonnet was deliberately a study of detail, of the length and 
force of syllables—their irregular time-values and stresses 
within the line. By implying that I was dealing with larger 
units, so to speak, with iambic pentameter as “the vehicle of 
practically every long poem in the English language,” he estab- 
lishes an easy triumph. 

My analysis of the sonnet was, in fact, an effort to show 
how “free” Shakespeare’s iambics are; for I fully agree with 
Mr. Jones’s assertion that, “The prime importance of Mr. 
Bridges’s book is that it demonstrates that all English verse 
is free—in reality there is no such thing as an iambic 
pentameter line.’ I diagrammed the poem into musical bars, 
with notes and rests of varying length, in order to prove this 
fact, in order to show how rarely Shakespeare uses iambics 
in their sacred purity; this particular sonnet being especially 
rich in most of the possible variations of movement from the 
strictly typical iambic foot and iambic pentameter line. 


In any inquiry into poetic rhythms, one is seriously handi- 
capped by the inexactness of the old terms. Prosody, regarded 
as the science of verse-notation, is to-day about as scientific 
as pre-Galilean astronomy. Its inherited ancient terms— 
iambic, trochaic, anapzstic, dactylic, etc—deserve no better 
fate than the scrap-heap, after which a modern science of 
prosody might be built upon sound foundations. Indeed, a 
beginning has been made. There is quite a bibliography of 
scientific articles by philologists, chiefly German, on the sub- 
ject of speech-rhythms and verse-rhythms; and Dr. William 
Morrison Patterson, formerly of Columbia University, has 
made a most valuable contribution in his volume, “The 
Rhythm of Prose,” and in the phonographic researches which 
led up to it. In reviewing this book in April, 1918, I said: 


I am quite out of sympathy with those sensitive poetic souls who 
resent this intrusion of science, The truth can do no harm, and in 
this case it must do incalculable good in the enrichment of our sense 
of rhythmic values. The poet of the future, discarding the wilful empiri- 
cism of the past and proceeding upon exact knowledge, will greatly 
develop and enrich our language-rhythms just as music-rhythms are 
being developed and enriched by composers fully educated in their art, 
who add knowledge and training to that primal impulse of heart and 
mind which we call genius. The poet hitherto has worked in the dark, 
or at least in a shadow-land illumined only by his own intuition. Hence- 
forth science will lend her lamp; she will hand him the laws of rhythm 
just as she hands to the painter the laws of light and colour, or to the 
architect the laws of proportion and stress. 


Of course modern investigators, including Mr. Bridges, rec- 
ognize that even common human speech falls necessarily into 
what Sievers calls Sprechtakte, or speech-bars, rhythm being a 
universal law which prose must obey as well as poetry. So 
Mr. Bridges is in accord with the scientists in declaring that 
“in English accentual measures the natural speech-groupings 
must be supreme”; and Mr. Jones, in challenging this state- 
ment, betrays certain out-of-date prejudices. 

Please understand that these observations are not intended 
in disparagement of Mr. Robert Bridges, whose studies in 
prosody are among the few of any authority and value in 
English. I am, etc., 


Chicago, Illinois. Harriet Monroe. 


BOOKS. 
THE YOUNGER ARTISTS OF GERMANY. 


Tue slim volumes of the “Junge Kunst’ series, with 
their reproductions of the work of young German 
artists, shoutd serve as a precedent and example to 
American publishers who have so far neglected to put 
before the general public, in handy book-form, the 
best output of our younger artists. Why should there 
not be, one may well ask, as large a public interest in 
painting as there is in reading and music? Com- 
pelled to endure many more handicaps than afflict us 
here in America, such as paper shortage and the like, 
the Germans have demonstrated that brochures of this 
kind can be exceedingly well produced at a relatively 
small cost. 

Of the eight artists that are included thus far in the 
“Junge Kunst” series, three stand out fairly promin- 
ently and reveal the sort of thing young Germany is at 
present accomplishing with pen and brush. To the dis- 
criminating layman, these volumes may even take the 
place of salons and exhibitions when the originals are 
inaccessible. As for the discursive introductions, they 
may perhaps do duty for Berlin and Munich studio- 
patter, but it is doubtful whether artists will approve of 
them, since they are written chiefly by literary men and 
are, like so much German criticism, heavily laden with 
philosophic opinions. The general groupings one en- 
counters in the pages of German art-criticism, such as 
the term Expressionismus, for example, which is enjoy- 
ing an enormous vogue in post-bellum Germany, are of 
course purely arbitrary and the by-product of the reflec- 
tive mind; and in any case one rarely meets an artist 
who is entirely satisfied with the literary and dialectic 
effects of the critics. 

The sketches and reproductions brought together in 


1“Junge Kunst’; César Klein, Ludwig Meidner, Rudolph Grossmann, 
Leipzig: Verlag von Klinkhardt und Biermann. 
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these volumes yield, however, a sufficient clue to the 
style and drift of each individual artist. 

César Klein, the subject of the first volume, is a 
rather mild disciple of Cézanne. The true empire of 
Cézanne’s genius, we are coming to realize, was the 
subtly unreal, the natural world as it never was; yet, 
although he seemed to fulfil himself by way of the 
bizarre—which is regarded by the unthinking as his 
proper métier—he nevertheless loved plain humanity 
and was drawn to the simplest, if not the most brutal 
aspects of nature. The canvases and sketches of César 
Klein are marked by a cool confidence that envisages, 
as in a crystal ball, its own ends—a gentle confidence 
that seems to operate through a kindly glow upon the 
external world. His work is in the best sense “aristo-~ 
cratic,” wholly devoid that is, of the technical blague 
which mars so much of the effort of our modern insur- 
gents. His most opulent gift is a vivid feeling for 
the decorative. His ideas are never harshly new or 
exacerbating ; on the other hand, he disdains the labor- 
ious methods of the virtuoso. He prefers to be 
harmonious and naive, always unassuming, always 
vivid, always warmly restrained. The Italian land- 
scapes in the present collection reveal his full power. 
His handling of the atmosphere is rich; the air and 
sunlight have a smooth texture of their own; while his 
expertness with colour is shown by the “Madonna” 
which serves as frontispiece to the book. 

Ludwig Meidner, the subject of one of the other 
volumes, represents a sweeping reaction to French 
Impressionism, though he appears to have little 
patience with the wilful self-centredness ad outrance 
of the Impressionist school. His method is first to 
shatter the living world of appearances, for it is but 
incidental to the purpose of creation: it is for him 
merely the raw material, the bricks and straw out 
of which he aims to build something new and lovelier. 
He would leaven this raw material with the yeast 
of his own earth-grained personality; but further 
than this he will not go. Meidner, unlike his con- 
temporaries, is essentially a naturalist. Whatever 
fantasy he betrays is eternally at war with his sheer 
ecstacy of living. This conflict which is apparent here 
and there in his work, has endowed it with a new 
touch, the touch of strong tension, as if his muscles, 
so to speak, were continually flexed. One sees the 
same conflict in Meidner’s choice of subjects. His 
portraits reveal him as a bitter-ender in realism, while 
his landscapes are huddled and slightly visionary, with 
a sudden sharp brutal thrust of reality where one least 
expects to find it. His “Apocalyptic Landscape,” 
therefore, may be taken as symbolic of the eternal 
struggle in his own soul; while his studies of the 
Apostle Paul seem to betray not only Paul’s own 
oscillation between reality and the inner vision, but 
likewise those of the painter himself. 

Rudolph Grossmann’s line is more incisive and 
direct. There is something almost feminine about his 
touch, something sweet and sentimental. His draught- 
manship, unlovely in itself, is strictly correct yet rather 
anemic in its ultimate effect. He seems to belong to 
the period between the Pre-Raphaelites and the advent 
of Aubrey Beardsley. Perverse, subtle and realistic, 
with the uncompromising realism of the ascetic, he is 
allured by the perfume of vice, albeit vice for him is 
merely a strange, exotic flower of evil. His realism 
is purely subjective, so that his interpreter has, rightly 
enough, chosen to call it the ornamental trappings of 
an extremely fertile imagination. Imagination, or, 
to be exact, fantasy, pervades his work, like a colourful 
through-stitch. It shimmers over his canvases like 


warm sunshine. 
feeling. 

Grossmann has chosen to interpret for us the world 
between the years 1910 and 1918. That period found 
in him a poet gifted with ironic fancies and capable 
of rapier-thrusts of cynicism, a sort of Thomas Hardy 
of the brush. He is a spirit transplanted from another 
age: hence he is in many ways more modern than the 
majority of his colleagues. In his canvases, no less 
than in his pen-and-ink drawings, the evil flowers bloom 
rankly ; the air is twilight and dust-laden. One gathers 
off-hand that Grossmann believes implicitly that a 
fleur du mal Arcady is a fair modern counterpart for 
the golden Arcady of legend. Nature, in Grossmann’s 
work, as a result of this instinct perhaps, is perversely 
touched with the lights and shadows of ominous fancy, 
as in the case of Marie Laurencin or Lautrec. Indeed, 
it is not unlikely that Grossmann, whenever he travels 
across a brash, sun-swept landscape, self-sufficiently 
draws, as Lautrec did, the curtains of his railway- 
compartment. 

Grossmann is, however, so occidental in temper 
that he failed signally when he sought to illustrate 
Dostoievsky. The finished result is oddly incongruous. 
Scattered throughout the present volume one finds 
sand-dunes, church-steeples and rolling country-sides; 
but all of them appear to be seen from the topsy-turvy 
vantage of some strange land of Cockaigne. With 
Grossmann, grazing kine and green meadows are not 
the creation of God’s hand. If nature and the brows- 
ing cattle were converted, by some odd quirk of chance, 
into demi-mondaines loitering along the Parisian boule- 
vards, they would, one is convinced, take the shape 
and tone Grossmann normally bestows on them. It 
is for this reason, precisely, that his landscapes are far 
less satisfying than his portrait-studies of which the 
cynical and remorseless “Poker” is one of the best. 
“A Swabian House of Prostitution” is also arresting, 
and here we see how exceedingly ruthless he can be 
when portraying utter spiritual and physical col- 
lapse. PIERRE LovINe. 


It is the quintessence of his creative 


SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 

Now that the hoop-skirt and Rogers’s steel engravings 
have become definitely piquant, there is appearing a 
multiplicity of books in which persons of varying author- 
ity publicly announce their discovery of the Victorian era. 
Interpretations varying from Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
astringent volumes to the ladylike reminiscences of the 
late Mrs. Humphry Ward declare with one accord that 
the contemporaries of Disraeli were not so close to the 
antediluvians after all; and now Professor Thorndike has 
come forward in their behalf in his “Literature in a 
Changing Age.” 

For Professor Thorndike the Victorian era is the period 
from 1830 to 1890. 

For a generation or more after 1832 [he says] England’s 
splendid isolation is reflected in a literary activity which, 
though it may sometimes provoke a taunt of insularity, never 
permits a suspicion of foreign dependence. In those years, 
and throughout the century, there were of course great voices 
from the Continent which were heard in England, but... 
all suffered a sea-change before they became naturalized in 
English thought and art....It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss these all-engulfing changes that in their last convulsion 
threatened the very existence of civilization. I desire only 
to ask, how jfar are they reflected in literature? How far 
has literature itself been changed by them? How has the 
imagination responded to a world ever shifting in its exter- 
nals? How has the imagination acted and reacted upon the 
intellectual ferment of the century? 

Not unnaturally Mr. Thorndike discovers that Victorian 
literature lives in a complex social and intellectual milieu: 

A poem on the death of a friend becomes involved in cur- 
rent scientific and religious discussion; novels of sensational 


Ashley H. Thorndike. New 


1“Titerature in a Changing Age.” 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
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crimes and eccentric caricature find themselves discussing the 
reform of prisons, schools, and courts; an art critic turns 
to political economy, a poet with an incomparable gift for 
presenting human nature becomes absorbed in intellectual 
quiddits and quillets. .. 


These quotations are enough to suggest that Mr. Thorn- 
dike has broken fresh ground in the academic study of 
Victorian literature, but though one may read his chapter 
on Carlyle with hope and his chapter on the reading pub- 
lic with enthusiasm, thereafter one realizes with dis- 
appointment that “new presbyter is but old priest writ 
large.” 

That Mrs. Gaskell portrays industrial misery; that Rus- 
kin felt “his efforts to deduce the principles of beauty... 
were hopelessly vain in the presence of a civilization 
which endowed its working men with poverty and degra- 
dation”; that Victorian poets worried endlessly over 
religious doubt; that much writing on science in those 
days attained a high literary merit—these are all familiar 
facts. One turns to the chapter courageously headed 
“Woman,” hoping to find there some reference to the 
social implications of feminism and literature, but the 
passages on Mrs. Caroline Norton and Miss Harriet 
Martineau are neither profound nor penetrating. The 
fact of the matter is that despite a sociological prologue, 
this is but another history of standard writers done in the 
standard way. 

One trouble is that the author does not know when to 
stop; quite literally, he never comes to an end: he sets up 
a terminus ad quem only to ignore it. A reference to Mr. 
Lloyd George concludes a chapter that begins with 
Crabbe; “Mr. Britling’” and a few neat platitudes on the 
war round off another that begins with Christianity. All 
of which suggests a confusion of aims and a general 
haziness as to what the author understands by the Vic- 
torian era. That the principal exhibits under ‘(Democracy 
and Empire” are Dickens and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, illum- 
inates the maiveté of Mr. Thorndike’s method. He seems 
to be surprised that “Mr. Kipling was the first to see the 
Empire as poetry”; and he writes that there is “something 
lacking in the imaginative response of the nineteenth- 
century literature to the advance of exact knowledge.” 
The implication of what one may call. his Cartesian theory 
of literature clearly is that when social phenomena appear 
in life, the historian may simultaneously look for them in 
books. 

Take this question of imperialism. During the years 
of Disraeli’s first Ministry (1874-1880), there appeared in 
England no imperialistic literature of the kind that Mr. 
Thorndike is looking for; what one finds rather is a 
quickening of Continental influence upon English writers. 
The opening of the Suez Canal did not give rise to hymns 
on engineering; along with other causes, it gave rise to 
Walter Pater, and Symonds’s “Renaissance in Italy,” and 
Morley’s brilliant studies of the eighteenth-century 
plulosophes; it gave rise, again, with other causes, to the 
translation of Bjdrnson (1870) and Ibsen (1876) and 
Turgenevy (1873) and Tolstoy (1878) and Zola (1886) ; 
to the production of “Pillars of Society” (1880) and “A 
Clerical Error” (1879); to the battle over Continental 
realism—denounced by Tennyson in 1886 as “Zolaism”’— 
and decadence, and estheticism, and the humour of Gil- 
bert and Mr. Beerbohm and Mr. Shaw. In short, while 
Professor Thorndike is out gunning for mud hens, birds 
of much rarer species are rising all around him. 

Granting, however, that the bulk of Victorian literature 
is the comparatively isolated product that Mr. Thorndike 
postulates, it is doubtful whether the great writers of 
that age were as isolated as our author’s simple algebra 
would like them to have been. The flourishing of names 
is at best a jejune performance, but a little of it seems 
necessary in this connexion. If we grant Professor Thorn- 
dike Dickens and Thackeray and Macaulay, and possibly 
even Ruskin and Tennyson, there remain Carlyle, who 
transplanted German romanticism and transcendentalism 
to English soil and bade the young Briton turn his back 
on the reigning poetic favourite and bow to a foreign 
bard (“Close thy Byron, open thy Goethe”); Matthew 


Arnold, who brought up whole batteries of European 
thinkers from Heine to the forgotten Senancour where- 
with to batter down the armies of the Philistines (he got 
the word from Heine) ; Swinburne, who caught fire from 
Hugo and Mazzini and Baudelaire, and who hymned Con- 
tinental politics in “Songs Before Sunrise’; the Pre- 
Raphaelites, turning in disgust from Victorian whatnots 
to the Italian primitives; Browning, steeped in the Renais- 
sance; George Eliot, the disciple of Strauss, Renan and 
Comte. How does Professor Thorndike explain the war- 
cry of the great Victorian critic, that men should find out 
the best that has been thought and said in the world? 
Actually, at about the time when Victorian literature be- 
came most interesting, the alliance with Napoleon III 
and the Ministry of Palmerston marked the breaking down 
of British isolation. 

Again, so far as the great writers are concerned, it is 
not so much to their sociological themes as to their social 
implications that the true student of Victorian social 
psychology must look. That Browning did not sing of 
machinery is due, less to Browning’s lack of enthusiasm 
for machinery, than to the fact that he was an excellent 
diner-out. Tennyson’s curious patronage of the lower 
orders is precisely the condescension of the noble philan- 
thropist. When Professor Thorndike complains to the 
Muse of poetry that there was no Victorian Lucretius to 
sing the epic of science, he ought to carry his complaint 
to Lord Houghton’s dinner table and to the curricula of 
Eton and Harrow. Rossetti was no snob; but the atmo- 
sphere of literature was then (and still is) impregnated 
with the aristocratic tradition, with a whole unconscious 
complex, to change the figure, of social inhibitions, sanc- 
tions, and taboos which kept up the price of the three- 
volume novel and organized a Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and asked authors out to dine. 

In the literature of the lower classes, the answer to the 
question, for instance, as to why Bulwer-Lytton and 
Ouida were popular, is to be found in social implica- 
tions quite beyond Professor Thorndike’s ken. Mr. Con- 
rad, in “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” hints at the 
answer : 


The popularity of Bulwer-Lytton in the forecastles of 
Southern-going ships is a wonderful and bizarre phenome- 
non. What ideas do his polished and so curiously insincere 
sentences awaken in the simple minds of the big children who 
people those dark and wandering places of the earth?... 
Is it the fascination of the incomprehensible?—is it the charm 
of the impossible? Or are those beings who exist beyond 
the pale of life stirred by his tales as by an enigmatical dis- 
closure of a resplendent world that exists within the frontier 
of infamy and filth, within that border of dirt and hunger, 
of misery: and dissipation? ... 


Marx and Engels are not, in the last analysis, the true 
types of the restless social literature of the proletariat; 
it is probable that Bulwer-Lytton’s novels have had a 
more profound effect upon the cause of social revolution 
in England than anyone has yet imagined. In fine, the 
application of Tarde’s law of imitation would have enabled 
Mr. Thorndike to write a brilliant and searching analysis. 

The history of literature can be written in three ways. 
The historian may, as Mr. Thorndike does, employ modern 
categories instead of the traditional ones, really effecting 
nothing but a change of classifications; or he may strive 
to catch the personality of an age, revealing as in a mir- 
ror the reflections of a hundred different facets—this is 
what Mr. Chesterton has done in his brilliant study of 
the Victorian compromise. Or he may use the instruments 
of analysis with which modern sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, and economics have equipped him and endeavour to 
display the thought of the time as at once the effect and 
cause of its social phenomena, as the background, the 
material, and the product of the age. To accomplish this 
end, he need*not fall into the errors of Taine or of M. 
Jusserand, but he should carry their method forward. The 
literary historian of the future will be, it is safe to say, 
not merely a littérateur but a sociologist and a social 
psychologist, who has mastered Thorstein Veblen as well 
as Thomas Carlyle. The Victorian age peculiarly needs 
a critic of this type. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 
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GOALS OF EVOLUTION. 

MAN in his search for truth has two great cravings that 
offset one another: the desire for mystery and the desire 
for familiarity. Whether one or the other of these prefer- 
ences happens to dominate is a matter largely of tempera- 
ment, influenced in part by the temper of the times. The 
longer the issue is in debate, the richer is apt to be the 
resulting philosophy. But if, finally, the thinker feels 
that he must gather all his estimates under the canopy of 
the One, then sooner or later one of these cravings must 
go begging. 

The nineteenth century was an era of familiarity, or, 
as it is usually called, of the triumph of science. 
Now while it is rather neat to assume that you can 


understand everything (eventually, if not now) in terms 


of mechanics, there is something a little grim about such 
an hypothesis. Though it may feed man’s ego to place 
the possibility of truth within the range of his logical 
faculties, it does not wholly soothe his propensity for 
worship. If the entire universe, including himself and 
his own mental grasp of it, be reduced to a movement of 
atoms, to the clash of environment and organism, to the 
delicate dance of chemical attractions and repulsions, he 
can hardly avoid a sensation of loneliness and futility. 
He, man, happened, but the universe seems unconscious of 
her masterpiece, and unable to make use of it. What 
matters, then, what is of value? Nothing but to watch, 
with a gradually deplenished curiosity, the meaningless 
course of events. 

This will never do. Man’s creative energies, his sense 
of the importance of his own purposes, must somehow 
be re-established. 

To-day the pendulum is in full swing towards mystery. 
About the time that philosophy was becoming surfeited 
with the coldness of positivism, M. Bergson fired his shot 
heard round the world. His élan vital offered room 
for the marvellous, it had warmth and a rich momentum. 
In the meantime, the physical sciences have not been 
unmindful of the heavenly vision. A sort of etherializa- 
tion of matter has been taking place, till it has become 
so literally immaterial that one hardly knows whether to 
call the attenuated basis from which physical science 
starts a concept, or a force. Space and time are losing 
their absolute existence in theories of relativity. In bi- 
ology and psychology structure is taken less seriously as 
telling the whole story of function. Obviously the day 
of the materialig is on the wane, and already the iridescent 
horizon begins to show signs of a vague Novalis-night. 

Two books have just come to hand, one from Russia 
and one from France, both frankly anti-materialist, and 
primarily absorbed in one of the deepest questions of 
philosophy, the relation of consciousness to reality. Both 
come to the conclusion that the development of a higher 
form of consciousness is the function and destiny of man. 
Both authors, in order to make consciousness as important 
as possible, marshal some heavy artillery; but they level 
their guns against classical concepts in slightly different 
directions; and both finally romanticize about the goals 


_of progress at the expense of clear and distinct ideas. 


M. Geley* attacks the mechanistic theories of evolution 
and the determinist theories of consciousness. He shows 
the ways in which a too simple logic constantly fools 
itself when trying to explain complex living phenomena 
in terms of matter, or thought-processes in terms of chem- 
ical reactions, or function in terms of structure. He shows 
how pitifully inadequate are the old hypotheses to account 
for the formation of new species, or the transformations 
of insect life, to say nothing of the more complicated 
problems of individuality and the development of con- 
sciousness. No explanation will satisfy M. Geley short 
of assuming a vital surge pushing up through the lowest 
forms towards complete consciousness. Like M. Bergson, 
M. Geley requires a living urge that insatiably creates the 
varied and progressively complex forms which Darwin 
saw to be somehow organically related. But he feels even 
more than M. Bergson the continuity of the impulsion 


1“From the Unconscious to the Conscious.’’ Gustave Geley. New 


York. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


throughout all life; and unlike M. Bergson, he considers 
conscious intelligence the goal of all its striving. 

The critical half of the book is a delight. M. Geley’s 
points are made with force and economy, and with that 
almost poetic clarity that one so seldom encounters out- 
side of France. He demolishes the classic evolutionary 
concepts even before he adds the evidence of abnormal 
psychology and spiritism. Since the facts in this field 
are as yet neither sufficiently accredited nor dispassion- 
ately interpreted, his reliance on their support will be 
considered by some to weaken the argument. Still others 
who prefer that their orgies in occultism should be pro- 
tected from too pitiless a publicity, will perhaps resent his 
scientific sacrilege. His constructive theories, however, 
suffer severely from vagueness. It can not be otherwise. 
Any philosopher who must provide himself with a “Single 
Essence” can not be both definite and consistent. If his 
readers have agreed with his destruction of other hypo- 
theses, and are with him emotionally in a desire to answer 
the riddle of riddles with a single word, then they may 
not embarrass him with merely logical questions, They 
may not ask, for example, in what sense he means that 
the highest forms of consciousness are implicit in jelly- 
fish. They may have no difficulty in feeling that he means 
something, even though they could not possibly say what, 
when he speaks of the “realization in evolution of Sov- 
ereign Intelligence, Sovereign Justice and Sovereign 
good.” 

M. Ouspensky’s* anti-positivist guns are levelled against 
a science that is too much dominated by the categories of 
space and time. Our present type of consciousness is rig- 
orously limited to these categories, and therefore fails 
to give us a notion of the world as it really is. Of course 
a science founded on such a consciousness assumes that 
matter and motion are real. It is, in short, the sort of 
science we should expect from beings who are bound to 
conceive the world in terms of form and change. Kant 
pointed out that so to conceive it is inevitable and can not 
be transcended. We can only submit to these basic con- 
ditions of knowledge; and what they are in themselves 
can never be the object of knowledge. M. Ouspensky, 
however, thinks otherwise. Already space-and-time modes 
of thought have been outsoared in mathematics. Not 
only are four dimensions used (including time as one of 
the co-ordinates) for the measurement of moving sys- 
tems, but all sorts of hyperspaces have been posited, and 
consistent postulates drawn, that are not in any very rec- 
ognizable way like the space that is familiar to our every- 
day ideas. Psychology, too, by showing that our space- 
and-time concepts are partially made what they are because 
of the nature of our visual and muscular sensations, and 
memory, admits the possibility that, for beings with differ- 
ent means of perception, a different universe might be the 
apparent one. M. Ouspensky, after a masterly discussion 
of the universe as it might appear to beings whose nor- 
mal perceptions lead them to construct only one or two 
dimensional spaces, expounds the hypothesis that we could 
get a notion of the four-dimensional reality if our time- 
sense were only spatial! He succeeds in making one 
entertain this hypothesis with enthusiasm. 

As long as he stays in the psychological or mathematical 
field, M. Ouspensky is absorbing; like M. Geley, how- 
ever, when he emerges into the realm of constructive 
philosophy he loses himself in the fog. He assumes that, 
because a higher form of consciousness (what he really 
means is a different hypothesis in regard to space), is 
conceivable, that this higher form would give us the 
reality. Such an assumption is surprisingly naive. He 
has not overcome Kant’s dilemma by merely expanding 
the categories of consciousness. Reality would still be 
reality-as-it-can-be-known; and even were we to admit that 
the more consciousness, the more reality, yet we can not 
say that the fourth-dimensional views have finally taken 
us into the whole of reality at last, that we have, in short, 


1“Tertium Organum: A Key to the Enigmas of the World.” From 
the Russian of -. D. Ouspensky. Translated by Nicholas Bessaraboy 
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arrived at the condition behind knowing. We have only 
arrived at a new set of conditions. Besides, what sort 
of reality is it, provided it could be risen to? This is 
asking M. Ouspensky an embarrassing question. His 
attempt to present a notion of what it would be like 
results in several chapters of mystical raving. He defends 
himself by saying that the content of this new knowledge 
inevitably seems mere nonsense to lower-dimensional 
beings: quite as absurd as though we should talk of 
cubes to those who naturally conceive of a plane only. 
But if we should talk of cubes to two-dimensional beings, 
should we take refuge in inconsistency and vagueness, 
or should we be able to give a new and definite set of 
categories into which these beings could fit experience for 
which they had previously had no satisfactory explana- 
tion? Would our talk sound more like Prof. Einstein’s or 
St. Teresa’s? 

Here is the difficulty of the final fusion which also 
besets M. Geley. Monism unites conflicting concepts either 
by committing violence upon the nature of one of them, 
or by means of a vagueness that is essentially mystic. 
As M. Geley himself says of M. Bergson; 

Difficulties seem eluded rather than solved. The old con- 
tradictions are not reconciled by a higher synthesis, which, 
whether true or not, might at least be precise; they are (we 
must venture to say) subtilized under confused and plastic 
formule. 

In both these books logical thought and the Incompre- 
hensible wage a long and cunning war, but finally the 
attempt to evolve consistent meanings gives up the ghost 
and leaves a mysterious absolute in full possession. 

Yet mysticism has a real contribution to make to philos- 
ophy. The emotional states to which it gives rise seem to 
stir up fresh depths and incite thinkers to take account of 
hitherto neglected facts, and they answer a fundamental 
human craving for mystery and a sense of human 
importance. When thought has gone just as far as 
it can, it is wonderfully soothing to have the bosom of 
God to leap into. We all need mental peace and can 
probably think better if we have it in due proportion. 
Having reached that tranquil haven, however, and with 
some of the dross of human nature still clinging to us, 
we can not resist the temptation to tell the world where 
we are, at the same time insisting that it is past all tell- 
ing. When a thinker thus takes leave of distinct con- 
cepts, of logic, he takes leave of philosophy, he ceases to 
produce transferable ideas. He forgets that he is alone 
with the Infinite. When one enters the mystic bosom of 
God, the rest is silence. GERTRUDE Besse Kino. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
In “The Untried Door’”* Mr. Richard Roberts gives an inter- 
pretation of the teaching of Jesus from the standpoint of the 
need of a reconstructed world. “The old way of running the 


world has proved itself bankrupt....The old game of 
_ power is up....It might be well to try the way of 
Jesus.” Such a trial will mean radical economic changes. The 


logic of democracy will have to be “carried through into the 
economic region. . . . All men should be required as a matter 
of course to take their share in the necessary toil of society, 
in the production and distribution of vital necessities and in 
the removal of waste”; and then all men will have time to turn 
to those activities which they enjoy, “in which they express 
themselves and are therefore creative.” These conceptions of 
a reconstructed world are the quiet assumptions of the book 
rather than its main theme. The author is chiefly concerned 
to set forth the content of the teaching of Jesus in its modern 
application, and to bring out its essential inwardness and 
spirituality. This he does with much freshness and force. 
The root of Jesus’s ethics is found in his recognition of human 
solidarity and his consequent interpretation of life in terms 
of co-operation and fellowship. In this book, the social, his- 
torical and mystical aspects of Christian teaching are admirably 
combined, historical criticism is utilized in a conscientious and 
fruitful way, and the task of establishing a vital connexion 
between the principles of Jesus and modern problems has been 
well fulfilled. If there is a limitation in the treatment that 
needs noting, it is, perhaps, in the assumption that “the new 
order will grow spontaneously out of the new life”; as though 
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political and economic thinking and practice might not be neces- 
sary means to the new order or necessary constituents of the 
new life. But the book is a valuable and illuminating contri- 
bution towards a Christian philosophy of life for the modern 
world, and should prompt to other work of a like character. 

E. W. L. 


Ceci: Ruopes had an income of a million sterling and he had 
an idea. The idea came to him quite early, at the age of 
twenty-four. It was quite a simple idea, viz.: “the extension of 
British rule throughout the world,” leading ultimately to “the 
foundation of so great a Power as hereafter to render wars 
impossible and promote the best interests of humanity.” Cecil 
Rhodes held to this faith because he believed that only one 
race, the Anglo-Saxon, approached God’s ideal type, and it 
was therefore God’s purpose to make that race predominant. 
It was this idea that inspired the foundation of the Rhodes 
Scholarships, the purpose of which is to inspire faith in the 
future of the Empire and in the advantages to be derived 
from the union of the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
The extension of British rule throughout the world being a 
somewhat large order, Rhodes set himself to work on its 
extension in one corner of it, South Africa. He succeeded so 
well that he added to his beloved Empire 750,000 square miles, 
a tract of land larger than Spain, France, and the former Ger- 
man Empire put together, establishing almost all the apparatus 
of European civilization in that great tract of country which 
begins at Cape Colony and runs up to Lake Tanganyika, most 
of which bears his name. Mr. Basil Williams in his frank and 
revealing biography* calls Rhodes “a faulty hero,” and says 
that his fame rests on the possession of “a personality of 
resistless energy and dominating force.” Wealth and power 
and success turned his head and Rhodes met his Waterloo in 
the Jameson Raid of 1895, which led to his resignation from 
the Premiership of Cape Colony and from the famous Chart- 
ered Company. But such was the energy of the man that 
when he died six years later, and before he had reached the 
age of fifty, he had done much to rehabilitate his reputation 
by his work for the development of his beloved Rhodesia. 
CG. Ries 


EX LIBRIS. 

Wnuen Daniel H. Burnham died in 1912 he left behind him 
the new city plan of Chicago, a host of private and public 
buildings, and the shadowy white memory of the Chicago 
World’s Fair. The writer who now tells the story of his 
life and achievements” has called Mr. Burnham a “Roman 
of the Augustan Age”; and it is because Mr. Burnham’s 
career exhibits the better side of American imperialism 
that his biography becomes a demonstration in social 
history. Born in 1846, Mr. Burnham spent his youth 
under the stormy sky of the Civil War. Failing in 
his entrance-examinations to either Yale or Harvard, 
he drifted into mercantile life for a brief space, and was 
then apprenticed to architecture. After a vain dash at 
gold-hunting in 1870, young Burnham stuck to his pro- 
fession; and in a short while, by one of those sudden 
thrusts of success which were almost inevitable in the 
booming atmosphere of Chicago, he came to the front as 
the business partner in a firm which was one of the first 
to experiment with the skyscraper. Up to this time it is 
difficult to single out any consecutive educational influ- 
ence in Mr. Burnham’s career; at least, there is nothing 
in the meagre background that Mr. Moore offers us in this 
biography to show that he was in contact with either 
people or ideas that would deepen his creative insight or 
strengthen his creative impulse. It is not too much to 
say that his chief education came through the skyscraper: 
in the necessity for welding together the architect, the 
structural engineer, the financier, and the numerous 
“supers” who are employed in the construction of office- 
buildings, the young architect’s talent for organization 
was developed. 


SHortLy after his apprenticeship to the skyscraper, Mr. 
Burnham became the Chief of Construction for the Chi- 
cago Exposition from 1890 to 1893; and his force and 
enthusiasm seem to have been largely responsible for the 
architectural success of the White City in Jackson Park. 
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While in the beginning Mr. Burnham was not himself one 
of the creators, he proved to be what may be called the 
accoucheur of a new era in American architecture. The 
nondescript period through which H. H. Richardson had 
muddled his way in ponderous Romanesque came to an 
end; McKim and White contributed to the growing im- 
perialism of the American social scene an architecture 
suggested by Roman forums and Pompeian baths; and the 
Washington Union Station (Burnham), the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York (McKim), and the New York Public 
Library (Carrére and Hastings) are some of the typical 
results. Two elements completed the basic education that 
Burnham had obtained from the skyscraper—the monu- 
mental Roman models of McKim, and the conception of the 
city plan contributed by the elder Olmsted. These three 
elements furnished the basis of Burnham’s later work, and 
until recently they furnished the foundation, in the main, 
for everything that came under the name of city planning 
in the United States. From the time of the World’s Fair, 
Mr. Burnham was no longer an architect, but an architec- 
tural city-planner. In this new capacity he began, partly 
under Mr. McKim’s guidance, to explore the great cities 
of Europe. 


THESE superficial contacts with European culture in 
Rome, Paris, and London contributed to what might be 
called the imperialization of American architecture and 
city planning. When the old German general was shown 
the city of London from the top of St. Paul’s he exclaimed, 
so it is said: “Was fiir Plunder!’ So the American archi- 
tect must have felt when he looked upon the buildings and 
monuments of Europe. Like his patron, the art-collecting 
financier, his crude impulse was to transplant some of this 
plunder and set it up along Michigan Avenue and River- 
side Drive: a Doric architrave here, a Parisian Champs 
Elysées there—why should the American city starve for 
beauty when the architect had only to “help himself”? 
There was no pausing to reckon with the defects of 
European precedent. Beauty, in the American architect’s 
mind, was only skin deep, and he determined, therefore, to 
graft large patches of it upon the scarred and pitted face 
of the American city. The failure to recognize the differ- 
ence between the effect of cosmetics and the effect of 
economic and social health was perhaps the fundamental 
error in Mr. Burnham’s philosophy. But there were 
others. 


Mr. SANTAYANA once wrote a felicitous essay in which 
he reminded us of the medieval man’s habit of cutting 
little doors in the great doors of his cathedrals, in order 
that people might pass through them without ceremony. 
Neither Daniel Burnham nor his fellow-Augustans seem 
to have had any clear notion of what the human scale 
signified. Their associates were in Big Business; their 
travels took them to Big Cities; for a generation they had 
designed Big Buildings; and when they came to consider 
the problem of making a habitable place for human beings 
out of a welter of stockyards, mean dwelling-houses, and 
congested streets, they turned the whole business of re- 
orienting a community into a Big Scheme. In the Burn- 
ham plans for Chicago’s reconstruction there is hardly a 
hint of the mean streets known to Miss Jane Addams; for 
it is a little hard to subject a slum to monumental treat- 
ment; and any suggestion as to the causes of slums— 
namely: that the unearned increment of the city’s amazing 
growth was being appropriated by private individuals who 
had dealt cannily in land—called for measures too drastic 
to form the basis for an immediate project. On the most 
charitable estimate of Burnham’s attitude, he had a sincere 
passion for beauty which he wished immediately to satisfy ; 
there was, one feels, an inner man who was perpetually 
haunted by “the vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be.” There was, however, another Burnham— 
the Augustan Burnham—with a parvenu’s love of ostenta- 
tion and a puerile respect for financial magnificence. It 
is with this second Burnham that we have to reckon; for 
it was he who expressed himself in the plan for 
Chicago. 
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ALMosT inevitably Mr. Burnham seems to have coupled 
civic improvement with commercial success. Speaking on 
one occasion before the Merchants’ Club of Chicago he 
declared that “apart from the mere pleasantness and con- 
tentment which great beauty fosters and enhances, the 
material prosperity which should follow as a result of the 
improvement is perhaps of far more immediate importe 
ance”; on another occasion he cited the “prosperity” of 
Paris after it had been Hausmannized, and described Peri- 
cles’s public works on the Acropolis as an attempt to make 
people of wealth come to Athens and spend their money 
there! What can be said of such a man except that his 
plans for Chicago failed to give the plebeians two necessi- 
ties—circuses and bread? Architecturally speaking, there 
is majesty and splendour in the Burnham plans for 
Chicago. What one seeks in vain is some saving littleness, 
some small comic gesture, some imp which will tug at the 
long coat-tails of these solemn, pompous vistas to remind 
the spectator of the humanity that lurks insurgently in the 
bye-streets and back alleys. We long for one of Burn- 
ham’s avenues to swerve a little for the sake of saving, 
perhaps, a stand of trees; in short, we should like the plan 
to smile even if, as the saying is, it cracked its face. 


THERE is a ruthlessness about these imperial projects 
which indicates not so much a breadth of vision as down- 
right superficiality: their coherence and order is the arbi- 
trary discipline imposed by the soldier and the policeman, 
and not by an inner love of coherence and order pervading 
the community. One feels that plans for the improvement 
of Chicago would be wrought on a different scale, and 
adjusted to fulfil different purposes, if the economic 
foundations of the city were altered. This is not to say 
that the Burnham plans contain no element that has a per- 
manent, humanist value: the great park-system he planned 
would doubtless form a part of any reconstruction that 
might be ordered for the Chicago region. But on the 
whole, Burnham grasped the wrong end of the stick. He 
saw the problem of civic development in terms which in- 
volved a too copious proliferation of wide avenues and 
monuments and fountains, and too little imaginative in- 
ternal reconstitution of the everyday activities of the city. 
Yet there was a measure of truth in Burnham’s philo- 
sophy ; and after we have gauged the defects of the milieu 
which he so clearly reflected, we must be ready to acknowl- 
edge it. Burnham saw that a coherent vision, a daring 
vision, was much more likely to be fulfilled in the long run 
than a modest proposal to open a new avenue or to lay 
aside a few acres of park. Our chief ground for quarrel 
with this Augustan architect is that these monumental city 
plans are a projection of their environment and not a cre- 
ative effort to remould that environment: Burnham did 
not perceive, apparently, that in order to reconstruct the 
city it might be necessary to revaluate its activities and to 
redirect the currents of its life into other channels. His 
plans are in reality that perfection of the bad, which is, 
perhaps, even worse than the corruption of the good. An 
error is never so dangerous as when it is almost right. 


Mr. Cuarres Moore's biography is something more than 
worthy of its subject: it is symbolic. Here are two 
magnificent volumes embellished with photographs and 
coloured reproductions and printed in big clear type run- 
ning between generous margins; yet nowhere is there any- 
thing but the most superficial interpretation of the man 
and his epoch. This biography is as external as a death- 
mask; and while Mr. Burnham might well have been proud 
of it, it leaves one wondering whether he would have 
seen how much its omissions and opacities illuminate 
the life that he shared with us. Lew1s MumrForp. 


Tue following recent books are recommended to the read- 
ers of the Freeman: 

“Fir-Flower Tablets,” poems translated from the Chinese, 
by Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

“Language,” by Edward Sapir. 
Brace and Co. $1.75. 


New York: Harcourt, 
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Wuen the bridegroom telephones to the church that he is unavoidably detained 
and will come later, it is safe to bet that the wedding is off. The news that the 
French Government wants to postpone the Genoa conference for three months 
prompted us to glance at recent issues of the FREEMAN, and we cull these bits 
for the benefit of readers who may have overlooked them: 


“Our notion is, in short, that with the conference at Genoa in the month 
of March, the Allied politicians will be about at the end of their string.’’—The 
FREEMAN, 18 January. 


“At present, the French seem to have broken up the farce at Cannes; one 
may doubt whether the performers will reassemble and the curtain rise again, and 
even so, the life will have gone out of the show and no one will care for it. Per- 
haps, therefore, the engagement at Genoa will not be played.” —The FREEMAN, 
25 January. 


ae . we doubt whether the conference at Genoa, if ever it be held, will do 


much more for peace in Europe than the Washington conference has done for 
peace in the West.’’——The Freeman, 1 February. 


“If the Genoa conference comes off, which we somewhat doubt. . .’’—The 
FREEMAN, 8 February. é 
We do not pause to make the obvious comment on the FREEMAN’s prescience, but go on to say that 
if you want a working-plan of the machinations of the men who gamble with other people’s lives as 
stakes; an x-ray photograph of the stategraft that produced one war and will precipitate another if 
more people don’t begin to think; if you want the code of practice of the Gentlemen Housebreakers’ 
Union, Ltd., read the one book that reveals and illuminates the nasty business. It is 


HOW DIPLOMATS MAKE WAR 


By FRANCIS NEILSON 
Member of Parliament, January 1910—December 1915 
Associate editor 07 the FREEMAN 


The fourth edition, just published, contains a preface by 
ALBERT Jay Nock, Associate editer of the FREEMAN. 


COMMENTS ON THIS UNIQUE AND EXTRAORDINARY BOOK: 


“An illuminating study of the 
twisting of wills and obscuring 
of purposes amid the prejudices 
and immediate judgments of a 
long and secret diplomatic duel.” 
—New Republic. 


“A mass of evidence drawn 
from the various manifestos of 
the warring countries as well as 
from the parliamentary reports 
of questions addressed by British 
members to the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary. ... The 
indictment is indeed a_ serious 
one.”—Dial, 


“Presents facts, analyses crooked 
crepancies between what the peo- 
ple, especially the English people, 
have been made to believe and 
what is the fact.”—Hartford 
Courant. 


“Presents facts, analyses crooked 
diplomacy, and asks us to have no 
sympathy for the intolerable sys- 


“How Dretomats Make War’ 


pages. 


tem of orthodox statecraft which 
hoodwinks the people.”"—N. Y. 
Sun. 


“Written with much facility of 
expression and a large fund of 
materials. In diplomatic matters 
it attacks the faults of the ruling 
class in Great Britain in much 
the same way as ‘I Accuse!’ 
attacked those of the correspond- 
ing class in Germany.”—N. YJ. 
Times. 


“The most scathing of indict- 
ments against British ministerial 
hypocrisy and the whole infernal 
system of secret diplomacy.”— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


“The argument covers the whole 
range of England’s diplomatic 
history since 1815 and culminates 
in an arraignment of the ‘amaz- 
ing inconsistencies and suppres- 
sions’ in the published diplomatic 
correspondence that preceded the 


costs $2.00 at bookstores. 


outbreak of war.’—Boston Her- 
ald. 


“This book should be read by 
every American citizen and ‘Con- 
gressman before deciding what 
attitude to take on ‘preparedness.’ ” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“The volume is of value in 
showing how the wars of nations 
are brought about through the 
scheming of those supreme in 
diplomatic labours, the author 
tracing the war back to the 
African imbroglio and the Anglo- 
French treaty of April 6, 1904.” 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


“It is a terrific indictment of 
the diplomatic game as played by 
all the great European Govern- 
ments.”—Review of Reviews. 


“He writes with a bitter pen, 
but has a large historical sweep 
and much knowledge. .. .”’—The 
Nation. 


It is an octavo volume of about 400 
We offer FREEMAN readers an easy opportunity to get this great book with a subscription: 


“HOW DIPLOMATS MAKE WAR?” with the FREEMAN 
3 months(13 issues) $2.50—6 months (26 issues) $3.75—1 year (52 issues) $6.00: 


To the FREEMAN 


ORDER FORM 


116 West 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 


For the enclosed $___ 
“HOW DIPLOMATS MAKE WAR” 


Price of the FREEMAN: 
$1.00. 
$7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; 


In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00 ; 
In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. 
IO issues, $1, 00, 


_please send 


THe FREEMAN FOR 


10 issues, 


In other foreign countries, 52 issues, 


IK. 2022, ae 


